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THERE is no idea more ancient than that of an evil spirit 
against whose machinations mai should he Cc mstautly on his 


guard. Under one name or other all nations, from the most 


barbarous to the most civilized. have acknowledged the ex- 
istencs of su hy 2 bem: ’ hiven the under 
stand, o1 believ« nll-wise 


and beneficent Cr 
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tL malignant genius who delights only in mischief. Pagans, 
Christians, Mahomedans, Brahmins, and Buddhists, 
a 


ALYEEE in) his ‘al . if in nothu else. Many 


Eh 
. ‘ on .8 
ent ane Mt terh, Db e chanced their reugion 5 


1 al] 
i 


ave surrendered the evil one. All have clung to him 


nacity which, if it is not laudable, is at least remark- 


It is true that there have been individuals in every age 
who have denied the existence of anny such being ; nor does 
the present age form an exception ; but we do not hesitate to 
say that let the investigator travel whither he may he will 
find three-fourths of all he meets Lplicit believers in devil 
or demon, no matter what other dogina they may receive 
or reject. As we are not theologians we wili not take it 
upon us to determine which are right or wrong, although 
we may remark in passing, that if the voice of the majority 
must be received as the correct one, nothing could be 
more impious or treasonable than to deny the existence 
of the bene who commenced his depredations on mankind 
in the garden of Eden. For our part we have no ambition 
either to condemn, or refute a dogma which has been 
taught by the most pious and learned Christians for nearly 
two thousand years, 

It is well to remember that if human malefactors had 
onee a good character, infernal malefactors had the same ; 
and this is one of the most remarkable features in the his- 
tory of the evil one, who has been known in all parts of the 

(| by so many different names. Sometimes the being 
who was worshiped as a God in one country was feared 
and detested as a devil in another* ; some nations regarded 
diemons as beneficent beings while others regarded them as 
il ali rmant b ings. 

it would seem that their conduct must have deteriorated 
craudually, for we find that for many ages the proportion of 
mankind which regarded them as evil spirits continued 
sti auclily to increase, whereas that which regarded them as 


beneficent spirits continued to diminish in a still larger ratio, 











AND MODERN. 


denied that 
that vie W. FLesloe 
authority on th there 
, ar 

is no subj 


jecton Ww hich he 


» author- 
itatively than on this. In his famous description of the Ages 
of the world, he speaks of the Golden Age as follows : 
“ After their death the men of that « por h became beneficent 
dwmons, living on earth as the guardians of mortals, ob- 
serving the works of justice and the works of injustice. 
Veiled in a thick cloud, they passed through the earth dis- 
pensing benefits ; such is the royal privilege conferred on 
them.” 


At this time demon and god were synonymous terms, 
and they continued such for centuries after. In the time of 
Plato a considerable change had taken place; the philoso- 
pher frequently mentions the d:emon as an inferior deity. 
He says in the Banquet that “ Demons are intermediate 
between God and mortals ; their function is to interpret and 
convey to the gods what comes from men, and to men what 
comes from the gods ; the prayers and offerings of the one, 
and the commands of the others. These dzmons are the 
source of all prophecy, and of the art of the priests, in rela- 
tion to sacrifices, consecrations, conjurations, &e. ; for God 
has no immediate intercourse with men but all the intercourse 


and conversation between the gods and mortals are carried on 


by means of the demons, both in waking and sleeping. 


There are many kinds of such demons, or spirits.” 
Throughout the Homeric pore 1s the dzemon is regarded in 

the same light ; and the poet assigns him duties in accord- 

ance with his inferiority. Nor is it alone the inferior gods 


Homer treats in this manner; he frequently assigns corre- 
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sponding duties to the goddesses, as, for example, when he 
makes Minerva wash the face of Penelope.* But however 
inferior the 


as thr prot ctors of the good and just.7 


lemons mav be, he evervwhere describes them 


Thales the Milesian divided all spiritual beings into three 
classes ; the roils who povern the universe, the dsemons 
who are partly celestial and partly terrestial, and the heroes 
whom he describes as human souls separated from the body. z 
And nearly the same faith was professed by Pythagoras. 

In the time of Aschylus and Euripides; the deemons had 
reatly degenerated ; thus Atossa is made to say in the 
Persinus, “ Prince, an envious dkemon has caused all the 
mischiel.”s And the same poet speaksin his Seven Chie/s 

Tieles, of the demon of hatred (v. 711.) Yet it is 
vident from the testimony of various authors that many 
still adhered to the old doctrine ; we have proof of it in the 
curious fact that while in one tragedy Eschylus designates 
the Furies as black and repulsive demons, in another he 
deseribes them as chaste goddesses, the powerful and re- 
sp ctable daughters of the Night. 

Before the time of Eschiylus, both painters and poets 
represent d the infernal as well as the celestial divinities 
is beantiful in form; few made any distinction in this 
respect, the reason being that both kinds of divinities were 
reearded as belonging to the same family. In short there is 
abundant evidence that the hideous forms in which the 
daemons are parinte d at the present day, is 2 modern idea. 
Pausanias informs us (Ch. 1, p. 29,) that it was not until 
after the time of schylus that even Furies, or Pluto wer 
represented as in any manner repulsive in their features or 


uppearance, and his testimony is confirmed in many ancient 


sculptures and paintings. Thus, for example, there are 

ve vases In the vallery of the Louvre in Paris, each of 
which repre nuts one of the infernal deitics ; and all would 
be much more likely to be taken for guardian aneels, accord- 
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had also a numerous progeny by the fairest of mortal women, 
pros 

the majority of whom were the wives of mortal men. Had 

the latter only known his character they could hardly have 


expected much happiness from his love, since, according to 
| 1} id 


the most orthodox authorities he literally devoured his first 


Thus we are told that he first espoused Metis who 


? ~ ) ? 79 4 ~ ‘ 7 
Thhedi dh | hnowleace, But wise and learned 


he had enemies; doubtless rival princesses 
It ttlows ot lie ir | ry. \\ het We are informed, how- 
Heaven tht oil ( ict l it rv that his first 
child, though a female, woul aati him in streneth and wis- 
dom, and that her second, 2 son, would be king of 2 xls and 
men. Jupiter, determined to prevent the birth of such omin- 
ous children, took the pore ‘caution of swallowing his wife. It 
seems that even a goddess could not have children after being 
devoured by her divine husband, for we hear no more of 
poor Metis, but in due time Minerva springs from the head 
of Jupiter. 

It does not seem that the father of gods and men remained 
long a widower even after so unusual an occurrence. Per- 
haps one month ly ul elapse d RY fore he marr dl his Pal cond 
wife, the beautiful Themis who in due time bore hina the 


‘icent deities, 


and we 


how 
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that however much he might transgress by intrigues she 
would not allow him to have another wife. 

Some think that it was her son Mars, the god of war, who 
prevented him from espousing another; while others main- 
tain that he married Dione the mother of Venus more re- 
cently than Juno.* The more general opinion is, however, 
that the goddess of love was illegitimate ; although no better 
reason can be assigned for the fact than that Venus was 
quite as favorable to illicit love as to connubial or lawful 
love: in Lele ral perhaps more SO, 

In ali this there isnot much that is divine according to 
modern notions. Certainly, as many mischievous deities as 
vood or harmless ones were borne to Jupiter by his celestial 
wives. If we compare the goddesses whom he loved with the 
mortal women whom he honored in a similar manner, we 
shall find that in general the latter were more divine in their 
conduct and disposition than the former. Thus, for exam- 
ple, it seems it was in vain the father of gods and men paid 
his addresses to Leda the wife of Tyndarus, king of Sparta ; 
the lady persistently spurned his proposals until he had 
assumed the form ofa swan, a birdof which she was very fond ; 
and henee it was that her two children Pollux and Helen 
were produced from an egg and that even her mortal hus- 
band, roval as he was, could not allege that her virtue, or 
fidelity as a wife, had been injured by so strange an amour. 

Of all the other mortal women whom JSupite r seduced it is 
sufficient for our present purpose to mention Europa. We 


are told that this lacly was the daughter of Agenor king of 


Phoenicia. The father of gods and men finding that he had 


not suflics 
Indu Corb tO i i ron I isp Loo} rere Lh il? If 


bi Qoitt 
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donkeys were in othe parts of the 


amorous god find Europa on his 


] > erat] i . 
li SWalk Witt bis pre- 


Here he resumed his 


ner 


er Europa 


Sar clon. 


d all the 

aus 

themselves 

women, Cause 

the purpose of striking terror into the 

re incapable of judging the d: Lions by 
their actions, and were therefore ignorant of their peing 
wicked dxemons ; for these reasons men ealled them ods, 
and designated them by the various names which those 
myst rious being had imposed on them.” 

So much for the deities of the most enlightened nation of 
all antiquity, and which were adopted, as we have already 
seen by the Romans, who ranked next to the Gree ks 
in intelligence. That not one of them, whether good 
or bad, had any real pretensions to divinity ts sufficiently 
clear; and yet it is not likely that they were less respectable 
in general, or less worthy of worship as deities than the 
gods or demons of the Pagan Egyptians, Chaldeans, Syrians, 
Phoenicians, Hindoos, or Chinese, for the reason that all 
were human. In proof of this we have Phe nician autho- 
rity. Philo of Byblus who translated the history of San- 
choniathon from the Phoenician lane 2 : 


us the following extract from 
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Nyy pt, and some of them bore the same names as the celes- 


tial gods. All our readers know that the principal gods of 
Egypt were Isis and Osiris, and Diodorus claims to have no 
doubt that these divinities had been king and queen of 
Keypt. 

If we tui i the Eeyptian to the Hindoos, we shall 
find that both the Brahmins and the Buddhists have then 
mortal as well as immortal gods—their malignant damons as 
well as their beneficent dzeemons. Neither the Greeks, the 
Romans, no any other ancient pe ople had so large 2% num- 
ber of the former as the Hindoos; but the latter also regard 
their dsemoniac enemies and persecutors as the vhosts of 
wicked men who died without duly atoning for their sins. In 
the island of Ceylon these wicked spirits have a sort of out- 
post hell, from which they make incursions throughout the 
peninsula of India, sometimes passing the Himalay range to 
aid their brethren on the northern side in doing all the mis- 
chief they can. The Buddhist prie sts boast of having to 
contend with six diferent classes of these diemons ; and nu- 
merous as each fraternity is, it seems they would not discard 


any of them lest they might lose theiy influence and author- 
ity over the hi CS, The various oracle s ave classified as 
follows in thei ered books; 1, those who are sufferi 
fernal 

2 

ae 


1] 
> TOROW 
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tics it will be suffictent to sity here that they are quite as bad 
as those of the divinities of Greece and Rome. Even the 
Peris, beautiful and amiable as they appear in Eastern poetry, 
are supposed to do much more harm than good ; although 
of all the Persian genii they are the least disposed to injure 
man. Like the Fairies of the Lrish they become the protee- 
tors of certain families, and often fight among themselves in 
defence of their protegés; but in the end the latter are apt 
to be as badly off, according to the common opinion, as if they - 
had no such zealous, invisible guardians to watch over them. 
Nor can any better character be given of the Chinese die- 
mons who are supposed to fill the land, the sea and the air. 
There are sone of them called the Chin, whose business it is 
to act as winged messengers between heaven and earth, so as 
to keep the celestial gods fully advised as to what is passing 
here below. These have it in their power to exaggerate the 
faults of men; but the priests have the power of preventing 
them from domg so. At least they claim that power; and 
most of the people believe them. The importance of restrain- 
ing this class of dwemons will be the more evident when it is 
remembered that after they have made their report they are 
empowered by the superior gods to seck out the malefactors 
and inflict condign punishment on them, but without en- 
tirely destroying life. They may deprive them of their wives 


and children, and of all their goods and chattels ; and they may 


afflict them with the most loathsome and painful maladies, so 
that life becomes «a burden to them. Yet some think that 
this class are not so bad as the C/i who introduce themselves 
into the head, the stomach, the belly, ete.. and make their 
victims as miserable as possible : 

But among all these Pagan malignant beings there is not 
one who is elevated to the character of an adversary of the 
supreme God. Jupiter, if is true, is said to be COVETIN dl by 
the Fates: but as we have said the Fates were his own chil- 
dren. 

Now if we turn to the ancient Hebrew writings whethei 
sacred on proiane, we shall tind that they ev ry where corro- 
borat the above views in re c rd to thy 
wl classes. Throughout the Bible th 
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persons ; they are m all circumstances plainly distinguished 


from Jehovah the /irjng God; and called dzemons or Sehiriin 


The Hebrew writers did not consider them mere myths, how- 


ever, but s/rang cod (/ 
4 } 
the MSelVes, 


the infernal a ities r the Eg 


. ptians = 

posed to their e stial deities; but doubtless thi 

cause they had no such idea of their own Satan, whom the. 
considered not as the enemy but the servant of Jehovah. 

In short, in these early times none seem to have had 
such a bad opinion of the infernal divinities as became gen- 
eral some centuries afterwards. It is true that devils ave fre- 
quently mentioned in the English version of the Bible, but 
very seldom, if ever, correctly. The term devil would do very 
well were it not that the Hebrew writers had no such 
opinion of their Satan as Christians have. In general, the 
Jews regarded him as merely the angel of death which was 
inevitable to all; at worst they considered him only as 
Jehovah’s minister of justice; the obedient imstrument, by 
which the Almighty punished those who violated his laws. 

Even in Job where Satan does most mischief, if we eXxXce pt 
what took place in the garden of Eden, he does not appear 
as the culversary of God. What we are told by the inspired 
writers, it should be remembered, is, that when the sons of God 
came to present themselves before the Lord, Satan came also 
among them.* However much disposed he may have been to 
put the uprightness and piety of Job to a severe test ; however 
willing or anxious he is to afflict him, he does nothing to him 
without the permission of Jehovah. It may be said, indeed, that 
he behaves ill; but nothing worse than a bad servant having 
the power might be supposed to do. Finally, Jehovah gives 
him authority: “ Behold he is in thine hand, but save his life !"+ 
This is in strict accordance with the general Hebrew faith, 
that Satan was the angel of death. 

The misfortune of Satan, according to the Jews of this 
time was, not that he was in open rebellion against Je- 


hovah, or even that he was the enemy of mankind, but that 
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of all the servants of the Almighty he had to execute the 


worst commissions. None of our readers need think that there 
is any infidelity or heresy in these views. We are sustained in 
them by the most pious and orthodox of the Christian fathers, 
including Sts. Augustine, Justin Martyr, Jerome, dec. It 
is true that the Satan of the Chaldeans was regarded as the 
original cause of all evil, and as the enemy of Ormuzd, their 
supreme divinity; but the Chaldeans were Pagans, at least 
when they viewed Satan inthis light. The best recent writer 
on the faith of the ancient Israelites is M. Henrick, of Ber- 
lin, who, we believe, is an Israelite himself. In his excellent 
work on the origin and character of Hebrew and Arabic 
poetry, he tells us that “The character of the angels men- 
tioned in the ancient Hebrew books is entirely different from 
that assigned to them at a later period. In the book of Job 
we see them accomplish the designs of God. They protect 
men, and plead before the Eternal in their favor; and they 
are exempt neither from sin nor from faults ; the notions of 
Satan, considered only as a genius of evil, present themselves 
only in books much more recent than that of Job.”* 

In those more recent books the character of Satan has 
vreatly degenerated. However, if we had time and space to 
trace him through all, we could easily show how gradual this 
degeneracy has been, but we can only refer to an instance 
here and there, almost at random. Thus, in the Chronicles, 
which are regarded by all commentators as among the latest 


books of the Bible, we are informed that “ Satan stood up 


against Israel and provoked David to number Israel.”+ 

Still more powerful and more inimical to man has Satan 
become in Zachariah, which is a still more recent book than the 
Chronicles—probably one of the most recent of all the books 
of the Old Testament. In this he appears as the open ad- 
versary of the Angel of the Lord, and. Jehovah rebukes him 
for his arrogance. “ And he showed me Joshua the high priest 
standing before the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at 
his right hand ¢o resist him. And the Lord said unto Satan, 


* De Poeseis Hebraicae at que bribicae ori: ine, , woque consen Lips. p. 19. 


t First. Chron. 1 
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“The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan; is not this a brand 
plucked out of the fire ?” 

In the New Testament this degeneracy continues until 
Satan becomes the wicked and frightful monster which all or- 
thodox Christians regard hin at the present day, although 
neither the evangelists nor the apostles make him quite sO 
bad as he appears in our English version of the New Testa- 
ment, in which, as we have already intimated, he is fre- 
quently confound dl with beings of much less power, its well 
ws less malignity ; the term dzemons being almost invariably 
represented by devils. 

We might fill pages with examples of this, but one or two 
will suffice. Thus, in Ist Corinthians, we read that “The 
things which the Gentiles sacrifice, thes sacrifice to deri/s and 
not to God, and IT would not that we have fellowship with 
devils ; we cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and the 
table of devils.”°+ The word in the original in each case is 

r(dwmons.) It is the same in Ist Timothiy, where 
the Apostle speaks oa * viving heed to doctrines of devils.””? 
The postle James uses the term daemons also in the pas- 
sage translated, * The deri/s believe and tremble.”s In all 
these instances it is the human deities of the heathen that 
are alluded to, according to the most reliable commentators. 
It is not the less true, however, that the character of Satan, 
as given by both evangelists and apostles, fully justifies Mil- 
ton’s portraiture of the arch-fiend. 

The fathers of the church accept d Satan as he was thus 
presented to them, and who can say that they were wrong in 
doing so? There is nothing absurd, or incredible im the tdea 
that Satan has been crowing more and more wicked and mis- 
chievous from the time he tempted Eve until the last book of 
the New Testament was written—nay, until Milton wrote his 
Paradise Lost. And if we believe that Satan has changed, whi 


not believe also that the dsemons, or terrestial divinities lave 


degenerated in a similar ratio ? But this, } rhaps, is irrela- 


vant: we mention it only because we would not be under- 
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stood, even by the most thoughtl sto sneer ata dogma which 


lenominations of orthodox Chris- 


has been accepted by all « 
tians, especially by “ reformed ” Christains. 

We have shown, in a former article, how malignant Satan 
had become in Luther's time, and how cruelly he tormented 
the great Reformer while engaged in reconstructing the 
Christian religion. Some excellent authorities are of opinion 
that the Evil One attaimed the culminating point of his wick- 
edness just at this time. [t is true that others whose 
authority is by no means to be despised, think that Satan 
must have become insane ; this being the only hypothesis by 
which they can account, in any orthodox or rational manner, 
for his throwing the ink bottle at the reformer’s head, and 
making such a terrible clatter about his bed-room at night, 
that he could not sleep when he was most in need of repose. 
Without attempting to decide whether the devil was in his 
right mind or not at this time, we, who are not theologians 
may venture to remark that his conduct to Luther as described 
by the great reformer himself in his Table Talk, was much 
more like that of a monkey than a “ roaring lion.” It is true 
that Luther had no idea that there was but one devil ; his 
works everywhere show that he firmly believed there were 
“Jecions of devils.” But he thought the inferior devils were 
intended only for infe rior people ; whereas Beelzebub himself 
found it necessary to bestow his attentions on the great 
especially on those possessed of missions to found new 
religions. 

We have made this remark in relation to the founder of 
our reformed religion, to show that the satanic degeneracy 
by no means ceased during the apostolic times ; it continued 
to increase at least until the Reformation. In proof of this 
we refer to the works of Calvin, Knox, Henry VIIL, &c.; and 
we ask our readers whether the fact may not account for the 
extraordinary zeal with which Catholics and Protestants 
burned, and otherwise mutilated each other in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries ? 

The devils an | d emons of th ? old chureh Were, ind ec l, 
bad and numerous enough. Chrysostom numbers among 
the favors of Providence to sinful man that when the air is 

VOL. XVIII.—NO. XXXV. 2 
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full of demons and adverse powers we do not discern them ; 
for the sight of them might frighten us out of our wits, if not 
to death. Still more vloomy is the picture drawn by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, whose Sup rior authority Ivy be r carded 
as settling the question as to the status and character of the 
whole tribe of infernal divinities in histime. ‘ The dzemons,” 
says the Angel of the Schools, “ are impure spirits, enemies 
of the human race, reasonabl $ subtile in their malice, « ager 
to hurt, arrogant, constantly forming new artifices, being able 
to modify our senses, to corrupt our hearts, to trouble our 
repose, agitating us by dreams during our sleep, causing 
maladies, exciting tempests, Ince ssantly transporting hell 
with them, causing themselves to be adored as idols, seeking 
to control good men, authors of magic arts created to prove 
the good, and always trying to ensnare man, so that they 
may make their own of him at last.”4 

This, as we have said, was bad enough; but did not the 
Reformation make the devil and his emissaries still worse ? 
Before Luther's time the sinner had some hope of ¢ scaping 5 
even when devils took » wssession of him they could be exor- 
cised ; prayers and holy water made them seek a new dwell- 
ing. Besides, great sinners were not so numerous then as 
thie y became after the Reformation ; sins that were colMpara- 


tively trifling before it, became heinous after it; nay, things 


that were not sins at all, or even faults, placed one in the 
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hbors from the machinations of 

w eode was orthodox. Not 

es Luther's “ Conference with 

kindred perform- 

re would seem 

most intoler- 

mention in 

passin . two or three of t! CV AUVE ffenees against which 

these laws ‘re directed. informs us that “ They 

punished with imprisonment the lady who arranged her hair 

with too much coquetry, and even her chambermaid who 

assisted in her toilet; the merchant who played at cards; 

the peasant who spoke too harshly to his beast; and the 

citizen who had not extinguished his lamp at the hour 

appointed by law.” The same historian tells us that “ A 

merchant who sold wafers with a cross was fined sixty sols ; 

and his wafers were cast into the fire as idolatrous,’' 

and that ‘“ Three tanners were put in prison for three days on 

bread and water, for having eaten at breakfast three dozen 
pieces of pastry.” 

Of course, all this was done, and a good deal more of the 


same kind, for the benefit of the transgressors and of those 
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they are believed to be by thea: 
must, therefore, be regarded by every fair and waprejudiced 
critie as fully justified in this respect, although under one 
name or another, he has introduced the devil more than one 
hundred and fifty times in his Paradise Lost. Under the 
name of Satan alone he : us Sixty-nine or seventy times ; 
and in no Catholic work, that we have ever seen, does he 
attain such gigantic proportions. Thus, we are told 
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tl ENEVIX 
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/ CONSTANTINI 


) hic’ 


One of the most remarkable signs of the present time 
is the prominent place which the discussion of Chris- 
tian antiquities holds in the current literature of the day. 
There seems to be a revival of that spirit which was so active 
in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries of the Church, and 
which gave to the world such men as Origen, Eusebius, and 
Jerome. There is as great a diversity of sects now, as then ; 
and as great contention as to the origin, history, and inter- 
pretation of the sacred records as prevailed between the 
Gnosties, the Marcionites, the Arians, and other heretics on 
the one side, and the orthodox Christians on the other. 

The authenticity of the books of the Bible was constantly 
disputed by some and uphe ld by others. One sect, for in- 
stance, would reject the Apocalypse altogether, while 
another would acece pt it as a book for use in the church, 
but deny that it was written by the apostle John. Each of 
the canonical LOS Is had its lve rsaries and its de te nl rs 5 
while a number of apoeryphial gospels were at the same 
time put forward as of equal authencity with, or supple- 
mentary to, them. There were unbelieving philosophers, 


and philosophizing Christians in those days, who refined 
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away all that savours of the supernatural or of divine inter- 
ference, just as the disciples of the modern rationalist school 
of Germany do in these. 

But there has been a long interval between the former 
and the latter. After the subsidence of the great Arian 
controversy, and the Donatist schism in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, orthodoxy assumed the lead, and so firmly 
established its claims to the homage of mankind that for 
many centuries all efforts to shake its authority proved 
futile, and brought destruction on those who made them. 
For a thousand years the Church ruled over the western 
world with irresistible strength, and it was not until the 
sixteenth century that blows were struck at the supremacy 
which shook it to the foundation. From the days of Luther 
and Calvin down to the present time there has been a con- 
tinual widening of the breach between the mother church 
and her “ protesting” children ; and the latter have split up 
into a variety of sects which it would not be an easy task to 
enumerate or describe. 

Fortunately for us, we are not now called upon to under- 
take such a labour ; our present object being simply to draw 
attention to the tendency which religious thought has de- 
veloped in our time, and to point out the abounding interest 
which the subject of Christian antiquities possesses, not 
merely for the divine and the scholar, but for all who will 
take the trouble to read and think for themselves. 

Within the last forty years there has been produced a 
much greater amount of literature relating to the origin of 
Christianity and the history of its early records, than has 
appeared for many centuries previously. In all ages attacks 
have been made upon the authority of both, and in recent 
times Spinoy i, Hobbes, Hume, Voltaire, Priestley, and their 
tollowers, h » been no mean adversaries ; but in their day 
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1 Christian world—was rather sean- 
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the efforts made ly these men to 


| the improbability of the miracles on 
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posed by political ambition and domestic tyranny, as in 
France and Germany, to rebel against all authority, civil or 
ecclesiastical. With persons of this ck scription it was an easy 
stép from throwing off their allegiance to the church to 
throwing off their allegianee to its founder. Our grand- 
fathers, who remained faithful to the principles instilled 
into them in childhood, were content with such answers to 
the infidels as were put forth from time to time by the 
learned doctors of the ( 

The adversaries of » faith in modern times, however, 
have resorted to the sap and mine, rather than to the bat- 
tering ram of old, or the heavy artillery of to-day. They 
pull to pieces in detail ; they do not so much de ny facts, as 
question the evidence on which the facts are to be believed. 
This system provides endless employment both for assailant 
and assailed; and it has been perseveringly used by the 
modern German theologians, critics, and scholars. The 
Bible has bee a thoroughly ~ ree rhauled” and dissected, root 
and branch ; its smallest tibres have been subjected to analy- 
sis, and the result has been the accumulation of an amount 
of learning and knowledge respecting the history and 
antiquities of the East, and of the Jews and the early 
Christians, which renders the works of Taylor, Warburton, 
and other divines of the last century, obsolete. 

Add to these critical and scholarly investigations the 
numerous works of travellers and explorers, whose labours 
have, within the present centary, shed so much light upon 


the topography of the countries wherein occurred the inci- 


dents recorded in Scripture, and which have strikingly 


developed the fulfilment of proph ey, and the truthfulness 
of the Bible pictures of oriental life: and it is evident that 
we of the present day posses materials for fo ming Opinions 
on vexed points. ind for 

eS , 
ones, Which 


reneriai 
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f Hebrew, Greek, and their cognate languages, and 
early Christian history and literature, as well as of 


I 


thy iste ry rnd antiquiti sof the old world, than f rmerly 


sufficed fe he most eminent scholars. A recent writer 


1 
SiLVS 


more indebted to Ge rmMany 
and bh sKep 1c vi for lheht re spectin ‘the scriptures, 
than all the orthodox commentators from the age of the 
fath » their time ; for their attacks and their assiduity 
in their efforts to overthrow scripture have led to the forma- 
tion of nearly all the intelligent biblical literature that 
we have; for when they did not themselves furnish that 
light, they opened the avenues and stirred up a new field 
of Christian inquiry, showing that God uses whom He 
will.’ And Dr. Stowe, in his work on “ The Origin and 
History of the Books of the Bible ” (p. 252) justly remarks 
that “the German unbelief cannot now be suecessfully en- 
countered without the help of German learning. The 
antidote is scare: ly to be found except where the poison 
grows. The climes which yield the most noxious plants 
wre the very climes which produce the most effective medi- 


cin S, the swe test fruit. the most luxurious veut tation.” 


ew persons, besides those whose profession naturally 
. of the extent and 
of the ul ly Christian literature. Under this head 


we Include not only those evangelical and npostolical writ- 
} | 


leads them to the subject, are aware 


} 


whi ennon of the New Testament and are 


how univel all: received as the foundation of all Christian 
doctrin apocryphal compositions which were 
written, or were said to have been written, by the apostles, 
1) by the ir SSOC] ites or disciples, and which passed under 
the names of cospels, epistles, acts, revelations, visions, tra- 
ditions, hymns, doctrine, preaching, judgment, &e.; and 
also the histories and commentaries of the Christian ec- 
clesiasties of the first four centuries. Many of these produe- 
tions hay 1) n entire ly lost. Some have come down to us 
in a mutilated or fragime ntary form; while of 

ere remain only such extracts as are found 

writines of Origen. Eusebius, Jerome, and others, 


ioted from them while the \ discussed their merits. 
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will be surprised to learn that at on 
were no fewer than 


actually 


| epistl 
twenty-one which form p: 

l wert SIX books stl | 
velations, les the ipocalypse of St. John. and 
were twelve “ books,” properly so ealled, attributed for the 
part t he apostles. Besides all these there were 


most t 
miscellaneous writings which do not fall exactly under any 


of thre se he ads : SU hy Were the \postles’ Creed, the Hymn 


which Jesus taught to his disciples, and those books which 


under the names of the “the Traditions of 


were known 


Matthew,” “the doctrine ter,” “the pre aching of 
Peter,” “the judement of ** the prea rof Paul,” 
and the like. 


Hi \ rich Vve he Lae thal thirty-five books nnd 


yo 
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ired write rs, the remaining one 


twenty-seven were the 
ronuin 
hundred ay ervphal, that is to say, of 
loubtful au icity. ‘the hundred and thirty-five, there 
are remauning sixty-nine have 
these lost books would be 
might feel at their dlisap- 
as “the Arabic gospel of 
wl of Truth,” “the Gospel 
to Peter and Paul,” 
produced by the Mani- 
Montanist,” ‘ the 


of Lentitius, the 


satisfy t] 
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above mentioned must be added those connected with the 


Old Testament and the Jews. A very large portion of the 


r 
Old Testament Apocrypha has been lost; but it is difficult, 


4 


if not ip sible, to Say xactly how, when, or where. The 
many national convulsions which befel the Jews are, how- 
ever, sufticie o account for the pearance of their 
literature, and tl mader is, rather tha ( uch has been 
preserved, t] so much has bee . When we re- 
Heet e devastations committe in Palestine from 
time to time by Philistine, Syrian, Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Baby lonian, Arab, Persian, Greek, and Roman, to say no- 
thing of the intestine feuds which ¢ mstantly prevailed 
among the Jews themselves—we may well believe that a 
Divine hand alone could have preserve d to us the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures. We may go a step farther and say that the 
same power has preserved all that was necessary for us, and 
that what has perished would have been useful merely as 
Ulustrative of the history or of the modes of thought preva- 
lent in that part of the world in those days. 

But hie re, aga, our Ve vl rs (lie aning, of course, those 
who have not made this department of literature their 
study) will be surprised at the number and variety of the 
Old Testament apocryphal writings, including therein the 

bool ye are thirty-six * books ” and writings re- 
ferred t ty) ‘ j he ‘ TT stalment, all of which have 
perished, exe rsuch portions thereof as have been in- 
corporated mM iw text of Seripture, : as been the case 
with thi iro ith the books of ines and Chronicles 
were compiled. ‘The aanl of apoery wv doubtful 
‘written be- 

t and the 
four hundred 





writers, sony f them ; orthodox 

others hei ‘s, pagans, and infidels, produced wor 
more or 7 it it j ‘ef Chee ( hristi 1 
suled it, and othe efend it, or * apolog 

favourite phrase in those days, when the wor mad a differ- 
ent signification attached to it from that which it now has). 
Others commented on the then current Ch literature, 
defending the orthodox interpretation of Scripture or put- 
ting their own upon it. 

Many of these men were voluminous writers, whose works 
have rendered inealeulable service to the Church, and some 
of them have ever since been dignified by the title of 
“ Father.’ Among these Fathers of the Church were Am- 


brose, bishop ot Milan. Ath LUnASTUS, Basil O} Cx Sirea, Chry- 


sostom, Clement of Rome (the friend and fellow labourer of 
the apostle Paul), Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Dionysius of Alexandria (surnamed the Great 


Epiphanius, Eusebius (the historian of the early Chureh 
Gregory of Nazianzen, Jerome (the author of the common 
Latin version of the Bible called the Vulgate , Hilary oO} 
Poitiers, lenatius, bishop of Antioch (a disciple of the apos- 
tle John), [venzeus, bishop of Lyons, Justin Marty r, Melito, 
bishop of Sardis, Origen, and Polvearp (a disciple of the 
apostle John). 

The education of a doctor of the Church is incomplete 
without some acquaintance with the works of these illustrous 
men and of their opponents, pagan and heretic, such as 
Celsus, Montanus, Tertullian, Arius, Marcian, Julian the 
Apostate, Sabellius, Theodotus, and Valentinus. The works 
of the Christian writers of the first four centuries fill several 
hundred volumes, and had those men had the facilities 
which exist at the present day for publishing their thoughts 
to the world, their writings would doubtless have been much 


more voluminous. As it is, there is matter enough in them to 
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cious myths like the 


by Didron in his leonodi 

This legend, by the w 
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as one oi he Ost fave ral ic }« 1CHS ot this 


fable in vooue alone the thi middlk we 
founded mainly on early ‘al and Jewish rabbinical 
traditions, wi quote here: “After the death of Adam, 


Seth planted on the tomb of his father a shoot from the t 


i tree 
of life which grew in the terrestial Paradise. From it sprang 
three little trees united by one single trunk. And from 
of these Moses gathered the rod with which lx 
the Egyptians and the people in the desert. Solomon de- 


sired to convert the same 


ohne 


{ sal | 
WSLONISIIC( 


tree, which had become gigantic 
in s1ze, into il column for his palace a but be Ine either too 


short or too long, it was rejected, and served as a bridge 


over a torrent. The queen of Sheba refused to pass ove 
that tree, declaring that it would one day oceasion the 


truction of the Jews. Solomon 


des- 


then commanded that it 


should be thrown into the pool of Bethesda, and its virtues 
were lmnmeciately communicated to the waters. When 
Christ was condemned to death his cross was made of the 
wood of that very tree. It was buried on Golgotha, 


or and 
afterwards discovered by the empress Helena (t] 


iw mother 


of Constantine thi At). as carried away from 
Palestine by Chosroes, ki ha ersia, who flattered 


himself 
that 3 SCSSiD he po ’ ie Son of God, and he 





Christians of the apostolic times appear to have shared 
in the belief which some ha attri ted te » 2] ostles, 
that the Lord would come during the lifetime of that gene- 
ration, and they therefore troubled themselves little about 
the prophecy, but contented themselves with waiting for the 
event. But as time passed away a d the first and second 
generations of Christians passed away with it, and there 
perceive that the Revelation of St. John admitted of another 


interpretation, and that the time of the second advent was 


were no indications of the Lord’s presence, men began to 


uncertain. Then arose contention among them, which at 
length produced serious results among the fiery oriental 
converts of Asia and Africa. 

It is to be noted, however, that amid all these disputes, 
the fact that the apocrypha was the genuine production of 
the apostle John was not called in question for nearly two 
centuries after it was written, and it was not until the third 
century that doubts were started as to its being an apostol- 
ical work. The way in which this first occurred is so 
peculiar as to be worthy of particular notice. About the 
year (A. D.) 230, Nepos, bishop of Arsinoé, in Egypt, pub- 
lished a book under the title of “ Refutation of the Alle- 
vorists,” in which he advocated the doctrine of the personal 
reign of Christ upon earth for a thousand years—popularly 
called the millennium—and he sustained it principally by 
quotations from the Apoerypha. 

This book met with great success, and Nepos made many 
converts, who began to secede from the mother Church at 
Alexandria, which opposed their notions. After the death 
of Nepos, A. D. 255, Coracion, the pastor of a country 
church, took the lead in propagating the same sentiments. 
Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, wishing to put an end to 


this dispute, but unwilling to fulminate ecclesiastical thun- 


ders, which he knew would only irritate his opponents with- 
out subduing or converting them, went into the province of 
Arsinoé, where the seceders were most numerous, and pro- 
pose dan amicable conference with them. They agreed to 
this, and met him with their leader, Coracion, at their head, 


and the book of Nepr S was care fully read and its arcuments 
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were examined and discussed. Dionysius spent thi 

in reasoning with thie Mi, an | Iy his maitlcdne SSoal forbe air- 
ance and the foree of his arguments satistied them that 
they were wrong. And so thoroughly did he gain their 
good will that Coracion, in the name of all the rest, thanked 
him for his kindness and his instructions, and declared that 
they renounced their own opinions and sucopte dl his. 

The sequel, however, (as related by Neander in his 
“Church History,” part LL.) is the curious portion of the 
story. Dionysius converted Coracion and his followers, but 
in so doing lost his own faith in the Ap erypha ! In ordes 
to secure the victory he had gained he wrote a book on the 
Promises ; but the trouble he had in the matter led him to 
doubt whether the Apocrypha which had, as he supposed, 
done so much mischief, could be of divine authority, or, at 
any rate, the production of an apostle. Accordingly in his 
work he alluded to the fact that some had before lis time 
rejected the book, alleging that 3 is ltogether ark and 
entire ly without sense « 
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the Apocrypha was not written 1, the apostle John but 
by an inspired man of that name, reminds us forcibly of the 
Frenchman's criticisin on the wuthorship of the plays usually 
attributed to Shakspeare, wherein, after a careful review of 
the evidence pro and con, he comes to the conclusion that 
they were not written by Shakspeare but by awother meno; 
the samme wane 
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Das ili ies Was an Eyyvptian, SO Walls Valentine who first pro 


mulyated his doctrines at Rome, whence they spre ad through 


Europe, Asia, and Africa, and as they developed the oriental 


philos yphiy they are cle serving of notice. 


Valentine taught that in the Pleroma, or immensity of 
there were thirty ons, half male, half female, and 
neither sex. These four were Horus, Christ, 
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four more of 
thie Hols Ghost. and Jesus. The youngest of the femal, 
Fons, Sophia or Wisdom brought forth a daughter named 
Achamath, who, being banished from Pleroma, fell into and 
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under the jurisdiction of the patriarchs or presiding bishops 


of Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage, exist 
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much moi i ! { va fresh examination of 
original documents existing in foreign countries, and he ae- 
rout his design. 


cordingly cast about for the means of carrvin: 


He obtained a hundred dollars from the Saxon government 


to defray his travelling expenses for one year, and a promise 
of another hundred for the next. With this paltry sum he 
went to Paris, having when he reached that city but fifty 
dollars left, and not sufficient means to purchase a proper 
travelling suit. In Paris he continued to support himself 
by his pen, while he devoted his spare time to the explora- 
tion of the valuable libraries of that great city. 

It was in Paris that Dr. Tischendorf made his first grand 
discovery. | e of the libraries was a parchment Greek 
manuscript, the writing of which, of the date of the fifth 
century, had been retouched and renewed in the seventh 
and agin in the nn ntury. In the twelfth century this 
parchment ha en yashed and pumiced in order that 
some one might write on it 2 treatise of an old Father of the 
Church of i if Hohraet. ‘ive centuries later the 
Swiss th logian, Wetstcin, } tfenip to i ‘ipher; few 
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i Poets, with thre ancient comic writers and ustorians, 
to those children who had been confided to him for training 
in Christianity. When he fled to the desert he carried his 
library with hin, re ad Cicero while he fasted, and devoured 
Plautu swhi he Lye wail d his SIDS. lagnu +, a rhe torician of 
Rome, roached him for having tilled his work with Pagan 
memories, and for ing unable to write a letter without al- 
luding to Ci o, Horace, and Virgil: to whom Jerome re- 
replied that Je aenus) would never have applied such a 
known the sacredness of antiquity 
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And Augustine in his retreat at Cassiciacum passed many 
months with his friends Try eetius and Licentius, devoting 
the mornings to the discussions of grave questions of pluilos- 
ophy, commenting on Cicero, and reading every day the half 
of one of Virgil's cantos. So the two creat Christian poets 
of modern times, Dante and Milton, can scarcely write a 
stanza without some allusion to classic lore, some illustration 
borrowed from Paganism. 

Perhaps one of the prime agents in Christianizing the lit- 
erature of the middle ages was the composition of hymns in 
the Latin language, introducing therein the new feature of 
rhyme as an ornunent to the verse. Under the influence of 
these compositions, which had become a nece ssits in the 
Christian Church, the old Roman tongue, which was in pro- 
cess of decline, put itself forth anew, budding and blossoming 
afresh, the meaning of words enlareing and dialating, old 
words comme to be used in new and aie iM slenifications. 
new words being coined. The trans 
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lation of the Old and the New Testaments into Latin by J 
rome had a marked influence in this revival of the | 
Some of the early converts uttered thet 
poetry : several of these Ompo is We attributed to Ter 
tullian and Cyprian ‘ommodianus wrote : cll against 
Pagani m, and Pro } Ol \quitain wreo ) noninst the 
Semi-Pelagians; Dracontins, Hilary..od Marius Victor turned 
their attention to the Bible narr: , while Juvencus and 
Sedulius confined theirs to evangelical history, and labored 
to reproduce with poetical adornment the text of the gospel. 
Following their example the Anglo-Saxon priest Ceedmon 
sang of the origin of the world, and the fall of man; and the 
monk Ottfried, in the time of Charlemagne, wrote a poem on 
the Harmony of the Gospels. Christian hymnody began in 
the days of the Apostles ; both St. Paul and St. James ex- 
hort to the practice of singing livmns. In the time of Am- 
brose, Bishop of Milan, in the fifth century, music was defi- 
nitely adopted in the church in Italy, and he is the re puted 


author of st veral ( hants and SLT d SONS, He ls d unbie 


verse of eight svllabl 


s, and thus paved the way for rhyme, 


which was early Introduced into Chiristia rstfication. 








passer-by. The veil of mystery is suddenly lifted, and 


the shadowy wonderland into which his rapt soul is gazing 
is pe pol d with well-known forms ly the voice of a man neat 
him who, observing his occupation, exclaims, “ Eh, laddie ! 
you nay we ll look at that man; that’s Bob Burns!” 
Adimiringly, lovingly, compassionately, let us, with the 
awe-struck boy, look at this man, for it is well worth our 
while. Let us follow, and learn more of him. Next 
ve find him, we will Say, in a fashionable drawing- 


room, the resort of persons most distinguished in literature, 


{ 
in the learned proke ssions, and for the station which wealth 


and hereditary gentility confer at this time and place. 
Burns has but lately entered this circle to which his recent- 
ly-clise overed talents have been his ouly ecard of admission. 
Lacking the prestige of rank, fortune, or conventional educa- 
tion, being only an “Ayrshire ploughiman,’ his reception 
naly. The admiration which his writings have 
d ly his hy Lick |) ndenee, tem- 
he observed of all ervers in that brilliant 
i wiity, and 
| 
scintillation 
ost vividl tne 

Hencies which his hostess declares 
fi her feet.’ All who listen are 
f the brillianes of his gents, 
asa prodigy. We might follow him on on 
. visits to the home of “Clarinda” and behold 
him in hi st, tenderest, most soul-awakening mood; but 
that privacy is too sacred for our intrusion. The attentions 
which he everywhere receives, Dugald Stewart says, “ were 

such as would have turned any head but his own.” 


This man, Robert Burns, is a newly-discovered poet, and 
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If any uinbitious man hay a fan ry LVS Poe, “* torevolu 
tionize, at one effort, the universal world of human thoucht. 
human opliion, and human sentiment, the opportunity is his 
own—the road to immortal renown lies straight open and 
unencumbered before him. All that he has to do is to write 
and publish a very little book. Its title should be slnple a 
few plain words ‘My Heart laid bare.’ But this little 
book must be frve to its tithe” 

Excepting the title we believe this is just about what 
Robert Burns did in publishing his first volume of poems. 
Perhaps the results have not been quite so great as Poe 
imagined would follow such a publication, but we believe they 
have been nearly so. Ce rtainly the effeets upon the world of 
both his writings and his history have been very great. 
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etters: “ There is not among all 
martyrologics that ever were penned, so rueful a narra- 


as lives of poets. In the comparative view of wretches, 


eriterion is hot what thie y are doomed to suff cs but how 
are formed to bear.” And of himself he declares : “ My 


constitution and frame were ah origi blasted with a deep 


incurable taimt of hiy pochondria which poisons 1} existence.’ 

It was sorrow that made Burns a poet. A susceptibility 
to the highest Joy and the keenest grief 1s necessary to the 
poetic il te Inperame nt. The poet's soul is a camera so con- 
structed as to retain the highest impr ssions, and to be 


capable of representing high lights and deep shadows. 


ls that vibrate sweetest pleasure 


ill the deepest notes of wor 


Yet there must not only be the capacity for suffering ; the 
man must suffer before he can be a poet. Should one so 
organized be defended from the ills of life by external cireum- 
stances, the true poetical power could never be developed. 
The soul attains elevation in proportion to the difficulties 
it meets and overcomes. Trouble is itself altitude, and as it 
is offered and surmounted the soul climbs higher and higher 
and through mists and darkness, among lightnings and 
thunderings and tempests, until at last the region of clouds is 
passed and it emerges into the clear and glorious sunlight. 
Such is the pathway of the poet, and it is to some extent 
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make others sad because he was so, but preferred to contrib- 
ute to the enjoyment of his fellows, however much himself was 
suffering. Thus, we can only estimate what he endured from 
the story of his life and from those letters wherein he un- 
bosoms himself to sympathizing friends. 

His brother Gilbert has told us of their early years and 
the privations they endured : “ The anguish of mind we felt at 
our tender years under these straits and diffleulties, was very 


great. T doubt not but the hard labor and sorrow of this 


period of his life was in a great measure the eause of that 


depression of spirits with which Robert Burns was so often 
afflicted through his whole life afterwards.” And the poet 
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There is no affectation in this announcement that he was 
heartily tired of life. The declaration was many times 
repeated during the remainder of his career. It is not often 
that a person at the age of twenty-three, and of Burns’ 
enthusiastic temperament, finds life a burden. Sooner o1 
later, and for a longer or shorter period, every one who 
thinks much and feels keenly is prepared to say that the joys 


of life do not balance its sorrows 





hi from anguish free 
whatever thou hast be 
ething better not to b 

Burns’ extraordinary susceptibility to melancholy influ- 
ences was perceived in his childhood. This is illustrated by 
the story told by his brother that Robert, when at the age of 
nine years, refused to hear read through, the revolting 
tragedy of Titus Andronicus, declaring that if the book were 
left in the house he would burn it. His heart could feel 
keenly for the woes of others, and it is no wonder that he was 
at times almost overwhelmed with the load of grief which it 
was his lot to bear. 

Love has been characterized as “a sweet sorrow,” and 
to the tender influences of this passion Burns was peculiarly 
susceptible. Like everything in this life, human love to 
those whom it can greatly bless, also brings poignant grief 
when its course does not “runsmooth.” Burns tells us that 
love and poetry began together with him, and that they “at 
times have been my only, and, till within the last twelve 
months, my highest enjoyment.” Yet he tells us also that in 
affairs of the heart he often met with disappointment. The 
record of his loves which have come down to us are, on the 
whole, a melancholy one. Death robbed hin of his Hich- 
land Mary, and his affair with Jean Armour, previous to 
their marriage, was most unfortunate. He himself says of 
it: “This was a most me lancholy affair, which T cannot vet 
bear to reflect on, and had very nearly given me one or two 
of the prineip il qualifications for a place among those who 
have lost the chart, and mistaken the reekoning of ration- 
ality.” 

Among the causes producing difficulty which helps the 
soul onward, must be mentioned error which brings repent- 
ance. Though paradoxical, there is a foundation of truth 
for the philosophy which teaches that by man’s fall he is 
enabled to rise. By error we place difficulties in our path ; 


by repentance and struggles to reform, all our powers are 


quickened and are exerted with an energy corresponding to 
the obstacles to be overcome. Our souls are stimulated by 
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the walls of his cave. Situated as he was, with his want of 
a ss aides _ ue : 
fortune, friends, or eclucation, and in country and at a time 


where aristocratic ideas were so prevalent, he early saw what 
an immense gulf there was between hin and the goal of his 
hopes. No wonder that he despaired of crossing it, and that 
his disappointments in this particular should have assisted 
to plunge him into the vortex of folly and vice. He writes 
to his father: “As for this world, I despair of ever making a 
figure in it. ' [ foresee that poverty and 
obscurity probably await me, and Tam in some measure pre- 
pared and daily preparing to meet them.” 

It was his despair of ever making a fieure in the world, 
his peres ption that poverty nnd obscurity probably awaited 
him, which induced the declaration that he was he irtils tired 
of life. Such despair doubtless prepared his heart to listen 
to the whisper rs of temptation. 

Then, es ything seemed to yWron with dim He had 
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fax-dresser, and when he hoped soon by his labors to find 
himself in better circumstances, the shop with its contents was 
destroyed by fire, and he was reduced to the most abject pov- 
erty. The troubles of lis family at this time plunged his 
affectionate heart imto de eper sorrow. His poor father was 
reduced to the last extremities, and he Sys, * After three 
years’ tossing and whirling in the vortex of litigation, my 
father was just saved from the horrors of a jail by a con- 
sumption, which, after two years’ promises, kindly stepped in 
and carried him away to where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest. When my father died 
his all went among the hell-hounds that growl in the kennels 
of justice; but we made a shift to collect a little money in 
the family amongst us, with which to keep us together. My 
brother and L took a neighboring farm. I entered on this 
farm with a full resolution, ‘Come, go to; I will be wise.’ I 
read farming books, I calculated crops, I attended markets, 
and, in short, in spite of the devil, and the world, and the 
flesh, IL believe IT should have been a wise man; but the first 
year, from unfortunately buying bad seed, the second from a 


late harvest, we lost half our crops. This overset all my 
wisdom.” 


Burns’ resolutions to be wise were not sufficient to sustain 
him against this accumulation of misfortunes. Who will cast 
a stone at him? Let no one presume to do so who has not 
equally suffered and been similarly tempted, and who has 
come through the fire unscathed. He sought solace for his 
woes in the pleasures of companionship and in the delights 
of love: and in both he was driven to excesses which plunged 
him deeper and deeper into misfortunes, the worst of which 
was the remorse caused by the consciousness of his follies 
and his sins. Yet let us not self-righteously condemn him or 
others who err, but take to heart the truths contained in his 
own admirable lines : 

‘Then gently sean your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 
Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human. 
One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving thy they do it ; 





Then at 
We never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partly may compute 
But know not what's resisted 
The culmination of his woes was his unfortunate affair 
with Jean Armour, the result of which had nearly driven him 
into insanity, and did drive him to resolve upon exile, whieh 
was to him worse than the most dreadful death. In these 


straits, forced to resolve upon leaving his beloved native 


land forever, too poor even to pay his passage, “skulking 


from covert to covert under all the terrors of a jail,” his high- 
strung spirit swept by the most torturing emotions, he sang 
as his sad farewell to the past, and his “hail horrors” to a 
future which threatened vet more fearful woes : 

‘The gloomy night is gathering fast 
Byron, with somewhat similar feelings, wrote : 

lis done! and shivering in the gal 

My bark unfurls her snowy sail.’ 
Yet Byron’s griefs were as nothing compared with those of 
Burns, nor does he to anything near the same extent excite 
our sympathies. 

Burns did not go to Jamaica, and for how slight a caus 
Had he possessed means with which to pity his passage, it : 
more than probable that his poems would never have bee 
given to the world—his after life would have been very diffe 
ent, and we should doubtless have lost the benefit of Lis 
examples and his writings. It was principally this want of a 
little money which induced him to publish an edition of his 
poems. His only hope was in the possibility that his coun- 
trymen might recognize his genius. He was conscious of 
great abilities, and his only doubt was as to the chance that 
others would appreciate and acknowledge the merits of what 
he had written. Yet he did not expect that this recognition 
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places at that day. But re is the source of the greatest 


error in the estimates of Burns. His education was doubt- 
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less vastly superior in real value to that of the most thorough 
university student of his day. His teacher had been sorrow, 
and his text-books labor, want, disappointment and repent- 
ance. In this school his soul had attained a height which 
few, if any, who saw and wondered at him could conceive. 
Though never before ¢ joy ing fame or the attentions of the 
great, he had learned, by the subduing power of grief, to 
estimate all worldly joys at their true value. He knew that 
the highest pleasure of earth are delusive. He judged even 


the condition of a mouse happy in comparison with his own : 





He seems not for a moment to have lost sight of the 
future and, judging it by the past, he well knew that it 
offered him little but toil and privation. He estimated at 
their worth the attentions he received. He seems to have 
made no caleulations based on the patronage of the world’s 
great ones. He knew that he was an object of interest 
to them, beeause he contributed to their amusement, and 
principally by exciting a wonder which, from its nature, 
must be short-lived. They were interested in him for their 
own sakes, not for his. He foresaw that so soon as curiosity 
should be satiated, they would tire of him, and he should be 
again left to shift for himself. 

Each has his own load to bear in this life, and as a rule, 
no one is charged with looking after the interests of others 
not connected with him by natural ties. Yet we believe that 
much of his future misery might have been spared to Burns, 
could he have found, at this period, a wise friend to assist in 
directing his course and to help to sustain him in his good 
resolves. We do not see why Burns could not at this time 
have been easily placed in a position to realize his wish for 
‘a life of literary leisure with a decent competence,’ which 
he says, “is the summit of my wishes.” This assistance 
needed not to come in the shape of charity, nor in any 
manner obnoxious to Burns’ spirit of independence. With 
his talents he could easily have been placed in a position to 
earn a compete nee ly the use of his powers. But he lie eded 
a start, and some directing. He was comparatively ignorant 
of the world, notwithstanding his excellent knowledge of 
human nature, and could not know what means of profit- 
able employment might be found for him in a city like 
Edinburgh. But surely some place there was that he was 
fitted to fill; and the thoughtlessness of his admirers in not 
assisting him in this particular caused him to lose all the 
permanent benefits that ought to have accrued to him from 


his excellant position in Edinburgh society. 


Ah! that the friendly e’er should want a friend! 
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them. However much he might be yl ased with the nov It, 
of his life at Edinburgh, and flattered Iyy the attentions he 
received, he still longed for the sweet and calm delights of 
rural scenery and associations. He visited his mother and 
remained at home two weeks, and then set out on a tour 
through the Highlands. He again visited Edinburgh for the 
purpose of settling with his bookseller. He found himself in 
possession of what was, to him, a very handsome sum, and 
with its assistance he purposed again to commence the 
serious work of life. He provided generously for his mother, 





erhaps uppermost in his mind 


at the time. writ Mrs. Dunlop: “1 found a once 


much-loved, and sti much ved female, literally and truly 
cast out to the merey f the naked el nts; but IT enabled 
her to pm ‘hase a C r: there is y sporting with a fcllow- 
creatures happiness or misery.” In his common-place book 
he writes : “ Humanity, generosity, honest pride of character, 
justice to my own happiness for after life, so far as it could 
ck ye nd (which it sure ly will a great deal) on internal peace, 
all these join d their warmest suffrages, their most powe rful 
solicitations, with a rooted attachment, to urge the ste !) | 
have taken.” 

Poor Jean Armour Burns! loving too well to be worldly 
wise ; inexperienced, her will carried captive by the pas- 
sionate affection ofthe fascinating genius ; her soul absorbed 
by his greater one ; made to share his great sorrows and to 
partake of his fate; with her own griefs as a gentle, tender 
woman, and the wife of a poor indiscreet poet ; suft ring 
shame, remorse, the keenest grief for the affliction of her 
parents on her account; not permitted to retain the instru- 
ment which to some extent covered her shame from the eyes 
of the world; turned out of doors by a cruel father ; then at 
last married to the man she loved, but to suffer with him all 
the woes of p verty, increased by his irregularities ; her last 
child born on the day her husband was laid in the grave ! 

Could Burns have formed a better matrimonial connec- 
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for one cireumstanced as hh 
veiling to his keen perception it 
well fitted to appreciate A 
refined of the centl y @ex. 
bound him to Jean Armour, 
spirit would give him no peace if he fail 
he might have contracted a different 
if he would have been happier. His Jean 
been excellently adapte dto him, and to | 
an estimable woman. 
From his own showing, Burns had reason to be satisfied 
with his companion, and no doubt he was sufficiently so. 
Burns again became a farme r, and his country men showe d 
their appreciation of his genius by giving him a place in the 
But the phantoms of 
sorrow still pursued him, for he writes in his journal at Ellis- 


excise worth thirty pounds a year! 


land: “ I am such a coward in life, sotired of the service, that 
I would almost at any time, with Milton’s Adam, ‘ sladly lay 
me in my mother’s lap and be at peace. But a wife and 
children bind me to struggle with the stream, till some 
sudden squall shall overset the silly vessel, or in the listless 
return of years its own craziness reduce it to a wreck.” 


surns, from his highly social nature, was fitted to enjoy, 


to their full extent, the pleasures which riches could have 
given him. He had been introduced at Edinbureh to the 
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lize that the stimulants to which 


nly give temporary relief, to plunge us after- 
wards the more deeply into misery; but very possibly he 
may have seen this clearly, andtaken a course which he well 
knew would hasten his st ps to the grave where alone he 
hoped to find relief from the ills of life. 

Here it was Burns failed. Great as he had shown 
himself at Edinburgh, his wisdom was not sufficient to carry 
him safely over this trying period. Had it been so, there is 
no doubt that he would have experienced a second triumph 
greater and far more enduring than the other. But he gave 
way, and missed, at least for this life, the crown which is 
given to thos who conquer temptation. Yet his bark went 
down in such a tempest as few could hope to weather. He 
was very poor—as he says “ every guinea has a five-guinea 


errand: he was tortured with the most fearful anxieties for 
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Vlas, Clarke! | begin to fear the worst. As to my 

al self, Tam tranquil, and would at spise myself if | 

were not; but Burns’ poor widow, and half-a-dozen of his 
j 


dear littl 


ones, he 1 less orphans ! There I am weak as al 
womans tear, Enough of this—'tis half of my disease!” 
And to his father-in-law, on his death-bed : “ Do for heaven's 
sake send Mrs. Armour here immediately. My wife is hourly 
expected to be put to bed. My God! What a situation for 
her to be in, poor girl, without a friend! I returned from 
st a-bathing quart is to-day, and iy ie dical friends would 
timost persuade me that 1 am better, but I think and feel 
that mv streneth is so gone that the disorder will prove fatal 


fo rie. 


i 


In this cruel manner didst thou perform for hi who thus 


lovin rly invoked thee, thy friendly oftice! Burns died at the 
ave of thirty-eight vears, of a most excruciating disease, in 
almost aby et pove rty, in neglect, and tortured with anxiety 
for those he loved. Is there “among all the martyrologies 
that ever were penned so rueful a narrative” as the life of 
this poet? Possibly, for Burns is not the only true poet who 
has lived, or from whose suffering soul have been evoked 
strains that have delighted mankind. What consolation had 
Burns in his extremity? Did he perceive the undying fame 
that was to hallow his name for all time, and the deep sym- 
pathy whi hh all true souls were to fee] for his sufferings ? 
There is no doubt that he did to a great extent. 

Burns’ claims as a poet have bee hi thoroughly canvassed 
by the ablest minds, and it was no part of the design of the 
pres nt article to enter into an elaborate eriticisin of his 
writings. We may say that asa poet he is thoroughly eood 


so far as he is natural, which he gen- 


fictitious is true poe trv, however much 


erally 
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Ings, andare, so tar as the senti- 
ments are concerned, taken from the volume of his own hfe. 
1 


Thus the spirit which animates the whole is that of truth, 


t 


and the ability to record this reality ina pleasing manner 


indicates the poet. Burns was not an elaborate artist. We 
may, perhaps, justly reécho his own lines expressing his esti- 
mate of his abilities at one } riod 


I} 


[It is the glory of the man that he corr ctly estimated his 
own abilities and, though often urged to do so, would not 
undertake claborate works for which he knew he was not 
fitt dd. Hi re, too, is the secret of his succes SS 5 he did hot 
attempt What he could not do, but was content to do his 
humbler work well. This is the especial charm of the greater 
portion of his writings: we see in them the man in his 
own proper sphere—the ploughiman in the field, by the fire- 
side, among boon col inions, engaged in a rustic amour, 
conte mpl iting A mouse or a daisy, loving, sInning, suffering, 
and giving vent to his feelings in his own homely and artless 
language. If the untaught countryman is invited to visit with 
the great and the refined, he does not attempt to ape their 
manners, or to rival their elegance. He never aspires to be a 
fine gentleman, or to be anything but what he is. Asaman 
Burns was great. is sphere was not a high one, but he 
greatly did what was given him t except where he gave 


»what he was. His 
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THe sense of hearing, though of less importance than 
that of sight, ranks high as a means of acquiring knowledge 
and avoiding danger. It 1s ly habit that we obtain the 
power of distinguishing place 5s and things by sound, a capa- 
bility that belongs no less to the brute than to man. Indeed, 
some animals seem to rely wholly on their sense of hearing 
to distinguish the presence of objects. Dr. J. K. Mitchell 
found the bat to fly as well, and to avoid danger as readily, 


with its eyes put out, as when it had the use of them; but 


after having its sense of hearing destroyed it could no longer 
tell whither it was lying o as to avoid an obj ct or to strike 
it 

Chis power, then, which men and aninals POSsess of dis- 
tinguishing objects by th ound which hey make, is no 


mean acquisition to beings of locomotion that, in consequence 
of this ability to move, have m MV More chanees of destrue- 
tion or 1 ury than such as are confined to one spot. It isa 
matter of observation that the acuteness of our senses is 
dirt etly 1 portional to our wants under certain circumstances, 
either for the purpose of avoiding danger or acquiring know- 
ledge. 

This power of cultivation is not limited to man ; the brute 
possesses it also. Some animals possess by nature senses 
extraordinarily acute, either on the one hand, for avoiding 
their enemies, or for pursuing their prey. It is altogether 
inconceivable to us how the dog can follow his master’s track 
from the scent which he leaves through the sole of his boot. 
We believe, however, that cultivation will make man’s 
senses nearly as acute as those of any animal. We are ac- 
quainted with a little girl who depends on her sense of smell 
to distinguish the quality of anything. It is said that 
“ Mr. James Gardner, the geographer, can rule blindfolded 
or in the dark, with the natural angle of a diamond on 
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sound it) transmitted from 
other. The atmosphere is the ordinary butt 
ductor of sound. The various gases, liquids 
conduct sound with greater or less facility. 
covered by Hauksber that in a vacuum no perceptibl 
could be produced. When a bell is suitably arranged for 
sounding, under the receiver of an air-pump, it is found that 
the sound becomes less and less audible as the exhaustion 
goes On, until at i neth it ceases altogether to be heard. 

It is related by M. Saussure and others, that the firing of 
a pistol on the summit of Mont Blane made no louder r port 
than the noise of an ordinary Chinese cracker at the base. 
This diminution of sound at great heights has usually been 
attributed to the smaller density of the air. It is a known 
fact that air under greater pressure conveys sound with 
increased intensity, so that a whisper in a diving-bell, when 
sunk to a considerable cd pth, becoms painfully loud. 

The above statement of Saussure, however, does not 
seem to be confirmed. M. Martins made various CX] eri- 
ments with a view of determining the intensity of sound 
in raritied atr. He proved that it ce } nds on the 
density of the air at the place of the primitive dis- 
turbances, and not on that of the strata traversed by it, nor 
on that of the air surrounding the hearer. This was proved 


in the course of experiments made with two mortars of the 
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same fount, upon the velocity: of sound ascending and de- 


Y 
scending. One mortar w: nlaced upon the summit of a 
mountain, and the Her be 2 At an altitude of 2,682 
metres it was found that, with the same charge, the sound 
was much weaker than that produeed 1117 metres lower. 
On the top of Mont Blane, in the same situation im which 
Saussure made the observation efore quoted, and where, he 
aid, he could seareely hear the popping of a bottle of cham- 


_M. Martin found that he uk isti wish the voices 


nid l iversation at 1 istanes F OM netres 


pin yr ofa } neil 


nto twenty 


always the same intensit. 


dent that the variable distane tt whieh 
perce ptible in mediums of different densities, will afford a 
proper measure of the variations of this intensity. Owing to 
the avitations of the atmosplhre re, however, these « xy} riments 
become complicated. In 1814 it was ascertamed by M. 
Holdat and De la Roche, that wind, blowing from the origin 
of a sound, increased the limit of distance to which it may 
be heard, and wind blowing in the opposite direction dimin- 
ished it. Both agree that it can be heard, other things 
being equ ul, at the greatest possible distance In air at rest, 
the noise from the wind, under any circumstances, interfering 
with the perception of sound. This accords with conmon 
experience. 

xy riments made with the liapaso ron a desert ytain, 
ina calm day, gave 254 metres as the limit of sound. The 
same experiment repeated at LL o'clock at night under nearly 
the same circumstances, gave B79 metres as the limit of 
sound. At 8600feet abovethe levelof the sea similar experi- 
ments gave 550 metres as the limit of sound: and at the 
height of 2.800 feet the limit was 337 metres. We thus see 


that sound was heard at an elevation of little more than a 
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mile and a half at double the distance of that at the ordinary 
surface level, and that the universal stillness ob 
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Cal Wweativ the silence Is so profound that unas are 


heard at a great distance, uthough their inter sity Is much 


less than in the low country.” Other causes exist, such as 
the nature and configuration of the soil, the hygrometric state 
of the air, and the absence or presence of “ aerial currents.”* 

The fact that sounds can be heard farther at night than 
in the daytime early attracted attention. Humbold’s atten- 
tion was ¢alled to it by noticing that the noise made by the 
rush of the cataracts or the Orinoco, in the plain surrounding 
the Missions of Atures, is three times as loud by night as 


by day.t+ This is partly owing to the cessation of the noises 
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of the day, and parth to the condition of the atimospinere, 


which is more homogeneous in the night when the action of 


the sun’s ri ys ceases to influence its d sity. In the day- 
time, on the contrary, the density is continually changing 
from variations of temperature. “ is Obvious,” says Sir 
John Herschel, “that sound as ell as light must be 
obstructed, stifled, and clissipate d from its original direction 
by the mixture of air of different temperatures, and conse- 
quently elasticities ; and thus the same cause which produces 
that extreme transparency « f the air at night, which astron- 
omers alone fully appr late, renders it als re favorable 
to sound. There is no doubt, li 
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reater dist: 

plain than over an uneven surface, and is transmitted with 
great facility over the surface of water or ice. Lieutenant 
Foster was able to earry on a conversation across Fort 
Bowen harbor, when frozen, a distance of a mile and a half.4 
Captain Parry tells us that in the polar regions a conversa- 
tion can be carried on between two persons a mile apart. 
When the air is calm and dry the report of a musket is 
audible at 8000 paces ; the marching of a company on a still 
night may be hear@ at from 580 to 830 paces off; a squad- 
ron of cavalry at foot pace 750 paces; trotting or galloping 
at 1080 paces ; heavy artillery at foot pace 660 paces ; and 
if at a trot or gallop, at 1000 paces distant. A powerful 
human voice can be heard in the open air, under ordinary 
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The ve locity of sound through atmosplic re, or any 
other medium, can be measured or caleulated. Sir Isaae 
Newton found ly caleulation that the ve! ity of sound in the 
air is 979 feet in a second ; and after allowing for some pecu- 
liar atmospheric constitution which he supposed to exist, he 
made it 1142 feet. This last is the ve locity found by Dor- 
ham from his e lebrated exp riments mz le in London 
in 1708. 

For several years there was a large un ‘xplained difference 
between the caleulated velocity of sound and that actually 
observed. The most accurate cor yputations gave very nearly 
916 feet for the distance which sound travels in a second at 


the temp rature of a freezing point. The most accurate 


experiments give about LOO for the velocity of sound in the 
atmosphere at the same temperature. The difference, which 


is 174 feet, was at length explained by Laplace by referring 


it to the heat developed in the atn osphere by the transmis- 
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sion of sound. Ne arly 200 degrees of heat are thus de- 
velop d by the mechanical action of the sound-wave s. 

Other gases than atmospheric air conduct sound with 


ereater or less facility. Solids and liquids conduct it with 


much greater velocity than air. According to the exp ri- 
ments of M. Colladon, in 1826, sound travels through water 
at the rate of 4707 feet in a second, which is only ten 
feet more than the calculated velocity ; so that but little heat 
is deve lope dl by water in transmitting sound. In his « xp ri- 
ments M. Colladon used the bell as a sounding body, which 
vas struck about three feet below the surface of the water, 
and he was enabled to hear it aeross the width of the Lake 
of Geneva, a distance of about nine miles. The sound- 
Wave pisses through iron at the rate of about 17,000 feet In 
a second, and the various species of wood range from 11,000 
to 17,000 feet. If an iron rod’ connected the moon to the 
earth it would require about two days and a half for the 
effect of a force applic d at one end to reach the other. 

The successive transmission of sound gives rise to some 
curious phenomena. Two persons placed at wnequal dis- 
tances from the source of sound cannot hear it at the same 
time. It is on account of this principle that in long ranks 
of soldiers where two bands of music are placed ata consid- 
erable distance from each other, it is impossible for the two 
bands to aeree in keeping time. It is often noticed “that 
if from an eminence we look upon a long column which is 
marching to a band of music in front, the various ranks do 
not step exactly together. Those in the rear are in each 
step a little later than those before them. This produces 2 
sort of undulation in the whole column, which it is diffiew!t 
to deseribe, but which all who have noticed it well under- 
stand.”+ This is owing to the fact that all do not hear th: 
music when it is made, but after the lapse of a time suflicient 
for sound to pass the interval between the music and the 
soldier, at the rate of 1125 a second, the velocity of sound 
at the ordinary temperature. 


Two sounds mary be so related to each other that they 
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produce silence. This is caused by the interference of the 
sound-waves. If we throw two stones into the water near 
each other, there will be see ha line where the waves meet in 
such a way as to destroy one another, along which the water 
will be calm. Sonnd-waves may produce similar effects, and 
at such points ho sound can be heard. Sound-wave 5 may 
partly destroy one another, and very much weaken the 
sound ; or they may operate together and increase the sound. 
Mixed gases, owing to the different lengths of the waves in 
each, nay be bad conductors of sound. The gases, however, 
which compose atmospheric air, are so related as to produce 
no such effect. 

An echo is one of the most interesting phenomena in 
acoustics. It is produced by the reflection of the sound- 
waves, aS Waves In water are reflected from smooth surfaces. 
A rough surface is a bad reflector of sound, as of light, 
because the irregularities reflect it in so many different 
directions, that the various waves interfere with one another. 


The ve locity of reflected sound-waves is the same as that of 


direct, so that we can easily determine the time r¢ quire d for 


an echo to reach us, when we originate the sound, by con- 
sidering that the sound has to pass over twice the distance 
between us and the refle cting surtace at the rate of 1,125 feet 
a second. The number of syllables that we can hear dis- 
tinctly echoed will depend on the rapidity with which we 
pronounce them, and the distance of the reflecting surface. 
If the reflecting surface be near, the echo and the direct 
sound will reach us so nearly together that the former will 
strengthen the latter. There is a limit to this, however, and 
it is evident that a speaking hall should be constructed in 
accordance with this principle. In large rooms used for 
speaking purposes, all echoes which can accompany the voice 
of the speaker, syllable by syllable, are useful for increas- 
ing the volume of sound; but all that reach the hearers 
sensibly later only tend to produce confusion. Professor 
Henry found by experiment that if a sound and its echo 
reach the ear within from one-fifteenth to one-twentieth of a 
second, depending upon the nature of the sound, they seem 
as one. This is called the limit of perceptibility. This gives 
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a thirdto a half more than the breadth, the height somewhat 
greater than the breadth, and having a roof bevelled off all 
round the sid S. This species of Ch iling,, called, technically, 
a coved or coach roof, from its being lower at the sides than 
centre, is in all cases best suited for conveying sounds clearly 
to the ears of auditors.” 

The principles of acoustics are well understood, but they 
are too seldom applied to the construction of speaking rooms. 
In many instances costly assembly halls and churches are 
very defective in regard to public speaking. The fancy of 
the architect seems rather to be consulted in their construe- 
tion, than scientific principles. “ The subject urgently de- 
mands consideration in connection with architecture.” 

Reflecting surfaces may be so related to one another as 
to cause multiple echoes. At Srevley-Fels, on the Rhine, 1s 
it position in which a sound is repeate d by echo, seventeen 
times. At the Villa Sinsonetta, near Milan, is another where 
it is re peate dl thirty times.t In Woodstock Park there is an 
echo which repeats seventeen syllables by day and twenty- 
eight by night. Sir John Herschel mentions an echo in the 
Manfroni palace at Venice, where a person standing in the 
centre of a square room, about twenty-five feet high, with a 
concave roof, hears the stamp of his feet repeated a great 
many times, but as his position deviates from the centre the 
echoes become feebler and at a short distance they entirely 
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If a sound be made in one focus of an ellipsoidal surface, 
it will be reflected to the other foeus. Whispering galleries 


are constructed upon this principle. The ear of Dionysius 
is celebrated in ancient history. It was a grotto eut out of 


the solid rock at Syracuse, in which a person placed at one 
point could hear every word, however faintly uttered, in the 
STOO. 
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A LARGI proportion of those who inflict the most serious 
injuries on their neighbors do so under the impression that 
they are doing right; hundreds are enilt: “of conduct as 
members of a faction or society from which they would 
shrink with horror as individuals. The moralist as well as 
the philosoph r should take this into account in estimating th 
amount of violence or depr: 


1y particular 
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to deny; there is no reason why we should do so. But 
in their struggles with the Orangemen they have, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, acted purely on the defensive, 
although it would undoubtedly have been differeut had they 
not been restrained by their clergy. 

When we speak, however, of the ignorance of Orange- 
men we would not be understood to represent all as igno- 
rant; only the rank and file. Men of the highest intelli- 
gence have belonged, and we regret still belong, to the Soci- 


ety—members of all the learned professions, including many 


ministers of the established church.* It is this class who are 
chiefly to blame, because they know how absurd and vicious, 
as well as unpatriotic, the system is, and only ally themselves 
to it as a means of securing political influence, although not 
a few of them have emulated the most ignorant in their out- 
rageous attacks on the Catholics. It is true that for some 
years past the higher class have, in general, kept aloof, at 
least from the public demonstrations of the Society ; but it 
is only because they see that there is not much to be gained 
by the Orange prestige as long as the brethren are precluded 
by law, as they are at present, from marching in procession 
to insult and outrage their Catholic fellow countrymen and 
fellow sul joc, 

One part of our object is to show the American people 
what Orangeism really is, and we shall fully prove the facts 
we state, by Protestant testimony. The other principal 
part of our object is to dissuade Irish Protestants in the 
United States and British America from becoming members 
of a society which for nearly two centuries has proved the 
worst enemy of their native country. We wish to impress 
upon this class that, however absurd the Orange system is in 


* It is nevertheless true that the Society could never boast of a single individual who had 
distinguished himself in literature, science, tha arts, stateamanship, or eloquence. All 
who have so distinguished themselves, including Episcopalians and Presbyterians, have ab- 
horred Orangeism as a curse to Ireland, and a disgaace to Protestantism. Nay more, there 
has not been one of the Protestants of Ireland who have rendered themselves illustrious by 
their genius, that had not as kind and friendly feelings towards the Catholics as he had 
towards the Protestants. This is true alike of Burke, Sheridan, Plunkett, Goldsmith, and 
Grattan. Even the Protestant Dean of St. Patrick's, far from hating his Catholic country- 
men, vindicated their cause at the risk of his life; and heretic as he was, indulging in his joke 
about Popery as well as Presbyterianism, the Catholics loved him so enthusiastically that they 
frequently insisted on carrying him on their shoulders through the streets of Dublin 
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Lreland, it becomes ten times more absurd when sought to be 
transplanted in America; and its influence can scarcely be 
less pernicious in the New World than it has been in the 
Old. This will be the more r acily admitted if it be borne in 
mind that the most bloody and diseraceful riots which have 
taken place on our railroads in different parts of the country 
have been excited by the demon of Orange ism—between 
* Pardowners” and “ Corkonians ;” the former representing 
the Orangemen of the North, the latter the Catholics of the 
South. But Orange ist has not ere ly caused these interne- 
cine feuds in the United States ; it has also caused the burn- 
ing of Catholic churches, from time to time, in different parts 
of the country. In short, at no time during the last twenty 
years has the Orange spirit found vent in Ireland, but its 
baneful influence has been felt to a greater or less extent in 
this country. 

Now, Lye fore we place iY fore our ir aders Some of the doings 
of the Orangemen in Treland, let us pause for a moment 
to see what was the origin of the system. Every student of 
Enelish history is aware that next to Cromwell, William IIT., 
called the Prince of Orange, was, of all the more recent rulers 
of England the most ruthless oppressor of Ireland. This 
sovereign maintained a large fleet on the coast fy Ireland for 
the purpose of seizing as pirates all vessels attempting to 
trade with that country. Lrishmen charged with political 
offences in his time had no me ‘cy to | ope for: even Crom- 
well did not give so much work to the hangman in bre land, 
or so little trouble to judge or jury. The moment any Catho- 
lic charged with a serious offence by a “loyalist” was 
arrested he might caleulate that his doom was sealed. His 
trial was a mere matter of form ; the eallows was alre nly pre- 
pare d for him ! 

Nor was it alone the Irish Catholics whom th: 
Orange treated in this summary manner. His treatment of the 
Seottish Highlanders was still more ferocious and eruel. 


In proof of this it is almost sufficient to mention the massacre 


of Glencoe. Even M roaulay who h sought to make a hero 
of William could not ce ny that he delibx rately signed the 


death-warrant of a whole tribe. Inthe annals of Pagan bar- 
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barism we read of no tyrant who authorized the coimission 
of a more horrible outrage against humanity. The facts ad- 
mitted ly his most zealous apologists are sufficient to make 
one’s blood run cold. Thus Macaulay inforims us that a 
hundred and twenty soldiers marched to Glencoe 


order, virtually, to murder every livine soul in the 


“The sight of the red coats approaching,” says the histo- 


rian, “caused some anxiety amone the population of the 
valley. John, the eldest son of the chief, Came ae olupanie dl 
by twenty clansmen, to meet the strangers and ask what 
this visit meant. Licutenant Lindsay answered, that the 


soldiers came as friends and wanted nothing bh Pynarlers, The \ 
were kindly received and were lodged the thatched 
roofs of the little community. 

Thus the soldiers watched their opportunity to do their 
work as effectually as possible. “The long evenings,” con- 
tinues Macaulay, “were cheerfully spent by the peat. fire 
with the he Ip of some packs of eards which had found their 
way to that remote corner of the world, and of some French 
brandy which was probably part of James’ farewell gift 
to his Highland supporters.” In short, the poor people 
omitted nothing which they thought could contribute to the 
comnfort of their guests ; but they might as well have } tted 
tigersor hyenas. “ The orders which Glenlyon had received,” 
Says the historian, “were pre cise ; and he began to execute 
them at the little village where he was himself quartered. 
His host, lnverrigen, and ni) other Macdonalds were dyagged 
out of their beds bound hand and foot and murdered. SN boy 


twelve years old clung round the captain's lees, and begved 


hard for life. He would do anything ; he would go anywhere 
he would follow Glenlyon round the world. Even Glenlyon, 
it is sald, showed slgns of relenting, but a rufhian, li med 
Drummond shot the child dead. At Auchraion the tacks- 
man, Auchintriater, was up early that morning, and was sit- 
ting with eight of his family round the tire when a volley of 


 # . ° 
musketrs fotrid ff A efpiet Seve of | 4 Th ws oad ray is 
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Every house in the valley presented similar scenes in pro- 
portion as the family was large ; women and children were 
treated, if possible, worse than the men. We give another 
instance in the words of Mucaulay: “The door was opened ; 
Maclan, while putting on his clothes and calling to his servants 
to bring some refreshments for his visitors, was shot through 
the head. Two of his attendants were slain with him. His 
wife was already up and dressed in such finery as_ the 
princesses of the rude Highland glens were accustomed to 
wear. The (ISSASSUNS pulled off he r clothes and trinks ts. The 
rings were not easily taken from her fingers, but a soldier tore 
them away with his teeth. She died on the following day.” Yet 
another sight is thus described: ‘“ About thirty corpses lay 
wallowing in blood on the dunghills before the doors. One 
or two women were seen among the number, and a yet more 
fearful and piteous sight, a little hand which had been 
lopped in the tumult of the butchery from some infant.”* 
Age, childhood or sex, afforded no protection. “ One aged 
Macdonald,” continues Macaulay, “was found alive. He 
was probably too infirm to fly, and as he was above seventy 
was not included in the orders under which Gl nlyon had acted, 
Hamilton murdered the old man in cold blood. The deserted 
hamlets were then set on fire, and the troops, departed, driv- 
ing away with them many sheep and goats, nine hundred 
kine, and two hundred ef the small shaggy ponies of the 
Highlands.” + 

Such are some of the results of one of the decrees of “ Wil- 
liam of glorious, pious, and immortal memory.” Still worse 
must remain untold ; the details are too sickening. Now, what 
we ask our readers to remember is, that he who ordered this 
massacre is the hero of the Orangemen ; and those who do so 
and accompany us in this sketch will admit before we close 
that the Orange Society has proved fully worthy of the spirit 
of the hero as illustrated by Glencoe. 

But this was not the first massacre in whichWilliam III. 
was concerned. He is grossly misrepresented by all the 
principal historians of Holland if he did not cause the mur- 


*Ib t Hist. Eng., Vol. IV., p. 63, Butler’s edition, Phila., 1856. 
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der of the scholar, author and statesman, John De 
Witt, his tutor and friend, and also that of lis brother, 
Corneille De Witt.* The brothers DeWitt being the last 
supporters of the republic were put out of the way 
very much in the Glencoe style ; yet the person charged with 


having planned so base a crime—a crime certainly equal in 


turpitude to that of Nero in causing the death of Seneca 
becomes the deity of the Orangemen of Ireland—* William 
of glorious, pious and immortal memory.” He is “ glo- 
rious” because he defeated at the Boyne, with well disciplined 
troops, What was no better, for war purposes, than a mob 
deserted by its leader. Never did he gain any other vlory 
in the field, except it be glory to run away. He Wilts, inde¢ d, 
masterly at making retreats ; but in all his battles with the 
French, aided by his allies, he never gained a single victory, 
but was invariably defeated. 

How he was “pious” none but Orangemen could ever 
guess. As for his Protestantism it was simply the instru- 
ment of his ambition ; had he thought that Catholicism or 
Mahommedanism would have served his purpose better he 
would have been as much its champion as he was that of 
Protestantism. It is very plausible to pretend that he 
treated his father-in-law and near relative, the unfortunate 
James IT., in the treacherous manner he did, on account of 
his pious zeal for Protestantism ; but no such excuse could 
be made for his treatment of his Protestant wife, Mary, who 
was always faithful to him, and devoted to his interests.t 
It was, perhaps, = pious,” on the part of William, to choose 
a mistress from his wife’s maids of honor, on the day of her 
marriage, subsequently making the same use of the sister of 
that mistress, while treating his lawful wife and cousin as if 
she were a mistress chosen from the inferior servant: 

If all this was not “ pious” perhaps it was so to compel 
his wife to keep company in public and private with men of 
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desired to avail himself; this he did in 
it is sufficient for our purpose to men- 
ot Monn uth. ™ His inte ntions,” SaVvs 


; 1] a . | aT pa 
is Wel shoOWh, Were MlmMical tO Mary s 


he meant to rend the erown The greatest 


y had always subsisted in childhood between Mary 
and Monmouth, at the court of her uncle. Ly the orders of 


r> 


i of Orange, and to the great displeasure of her 
father it was now revived. Mary, by the command of her 
husband, skated by day and danced by night with the hand- 
SOD exil a 

{ short time previous, the “handsome exile” had 
abandoned his own wife, the Duchess of Buecleugh, in 
order that he might be enabled to live the more comfortably 
with his mistress, Harriet Wentworth. Mary objected to 
receiving this lady at court, but the Prince of “Glorious, 
pious and immortal memory” compelled her, not only to re- 
ceive her, but to keep company with her! + As to William’s 
title to “ Imm rtality,” that indeed cannot be disputed ; the 
two massacres we have mentioned would have conferred a 
certain kind of immortality on the basest and most stupid of 
the human race. 

It is no pleasure to us to recall these facts ; we do not do 
so for the purpose of depreciating the character of William, 
or for that of giving offence to any sect or party ; but simply 
to point out to Orangemen and to those who might become 
Orangemen, what the real basis of the Orange society is. 
What the boasted “ principles” of Orangeism are will be seen 
as we proceed ; it will also be seen how well the “ loyal” 
perform iueces at Glencoe in defence of the Protestant throne 
of England have been imitated, from time to time, in the 
valleys an hamlets of the north of Tre] ry hose who 
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himself from English testimony what Ernest Augustus was. 
If he had any other quality to recommend him to the 
Orangmen of Lreland, than his wish to oppress their native 
country, as much as possible, ostensibly because he hated 
Popery, but really because he wanted to treat Ireland as a 
conquered province that had no right to « xpect any lenity 
from the conqueror—if there was anything else in his 
character which ought to recommend him to a body of 
sensible, = pious,” and “ loyal” men, we have never been able 
to discover what it was. But that he had more bad quali- 
ties than fall to the lot of most royal personages has been 
discovered by every thoughtful, unprejudic “] person, ac- 
quainted with the recent history of England. 

It is well known that Ernest Augustus did his best 
to foment a rebellion in Eneland in his own favor, 
under pretence that the Duke of Wellington was about 
to seize upon the throne for himself.* In the House 
of Lords he always aided the Tories in their most 
intolerant, bigoted and oppressive measures, especially 
in their legislation against Ireland. He called his brother 
George TV. a traitor when he heard that he was in favor of 
granting Catholic Emancipation. It was notorious that he 
did all in his power to influence the king against that meas- 
ure. The animosity which he evinced against all in favor 
of Emancipation, excited the anger and disgust of William Ves 
then Duke of Clarence, who denounced his conduct as “ in- 
famous” and refused to give him any satisfaction for having 
done so. Ina word, the English people detested the Duke 
of Cumberland so much, that he was obliged to spend most 
of his time in Germany. 

On succeeding to the throne of Hanover, he soon 


proved that his opposition to liberal principles was no 


passing whim On the 28th of June, 1837, he ar- 


MI 
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rived in his capital, and on the Sth of July following, 
not fully two weeks, he announced in his letters-patent that he 
intended to set aside the constitution of Hanover. Even his 
Tory friends in England advised him not to take so rash a 
step ; but he was not to be dissuaded from doing anything 
in his power to kee p down the masses. His first administra- 
tive act was to prorogue the Hanovarian parliament, called 
the Assembly of States, but in less than three months he 
dissolved it, and annulled the constitution, declaring that it 
had never been valid! * 

[t is almost needless to remark that he offended all classes 
of his subjects by this high-handed proceeding. The more 
thoughtful evinced their dislike in various Ways. Seven 
professors of the University of Gottingen refused to proceed 
with the election of a re presentative until the constitution 
should be restored. For this they were immediately dismissed 
by the ex-Grand Master of the Orangemen, and three of 
them banished. No wonder that this caused serious riots, 
and it was still less to be wondered at that the students left 
the lecture rooms and escorted their exiled instruct- 
ors over the frontier. The king pretended that the displaced 
professors were condemned by their brothe r professors ; but 


the misrepresentation did no good but much harm, for six 


more professors immediately came forward and declared their 
sympathy with the exiles. The troops had to be called out ; 
they suppressed the disturbance for the time. But Ernest 
Augustus soon found that he had not merely offended his 
own subjects ; several of the smaller German States, includ- 
ing Baden and Saxony, prote sted against the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the king as a violation of the federal league of 
Germany ; and the justice of their protest was fully recog- 
nised by the Germanic Dict at its next meeting. Thus, 
finding his efforts at despotism foiled on eve ry side, he was 
forced to restore the constitution which he had declared null 
and void. 

The reader may well ask what sympathy any class of 
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Irishmen could have for princes of this character; and it is 
a question which few could answer. There was a class, how- 
ever, whose interest it was to sympathise with the enemies of 
their country; that class was the wealthy landlords and 
those who owned the rich sinecures of the Established 
Church. It was their belief that in proportion as the Pro- 
testant and Catholic masses became friendly towards each 
other, the landlord system and the Law Church sytem would 
undergo a radical change. There was nothing they feared 
more than this, and in order to prevent it they would have 
sympathised with the Czar of Russia, the Sultan of Turkey, 
or any other despot who would have aided them in postpon- 
ing the evil day. 

This is the secret of the so-called respectability of the 
Orange Society ; it explains how it was that the wealthiest 
and most influential of the nobility headed the Orangemen 
in their processions, applauded such of their songs as “ To 
hell with the Pope,” “ Croppies lie down,” “ The Protestant 

3oys,” “The Pope in the pillory, and the devil throwing 
priests at him,” &c., and not only drank and caroused with 
them until the peer could hardly be distinguished from the 
peasant; but often encouraged them to the commission of 
the grossest outrages on their Catholic neighbours. 

They incurred but little risk by conduct like this, seeing 
that they themselves were the “ authorities,” the magistrates, 
high sheriffs, grand jurors and crown prosecutors. Tho 
shop-keepers, mechanics, small farmers, and day-laborers of 
whom the Orange Ss ciety was principally composed, fancied 
themselves greatly raised in the scale of importance by 
being permitted to assemble in the same tavern, or town- 
hall, with the lords of the soil, “the nobility and gentry.” They 
thought it could not be otherwise than noble and good to 
drink “the glorious, pious and immortal memory,” and 
curse the Pope in such company; and in order to feel satis- 
fied that they were religiously employed all the time, even 
when they were murdering women and children, it was only 
necessary for them to remember that each lodge had its 


chaplain, who generally closed the proceedings with prayer, 


thanking God that they were not like the idolatrous 
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Papists around them who worshipped “ tl of Babylon,” 
&e, 

We are well aware 
seem to any one who is not acquainted with the working of 
the Orange system in the North of Ireland; but we trust our 
readers know that we are not in the habit of indulging in 
statements of that character. That we do not in this case 
we shall abudantly prove by testimony, which if it were at 
all influenced by prejudice, the prejudice would naturally 
tend to the opposite side. It will be admitted that it is not 
likely that English, Seotech and Trish Protestants and 
Quakers would bear false testimony before select committees 


how much like exaggeration this must 


of the House of Commons against the Orangemen, and in 
favor of the Catholics. They could have no rational motive 
for being guilty of conduct so disgraceful. 

Before presenting our readers any sworn testimony, we 
will quote a remark or two from the Edinburgh Review for 
January, 1850. “ They (the Orangemen) composed the higher 
orders—grand jurors, sheriffs, magistrates, clergymen, mem- 
bers of parliament, peers, judges and privy councellors—and 
received the physi il support of the militia and yeomen who 
were constituted almost exclusive ly of Orange men. The Roman 
Catholie party, on the other hand, was composed of the lower 
order of the population, without leaders to guide and restrain 
them, almost without arms, (for the magistrates issued arms 
to none but their own adhersnts) without money to contend for 
justice in the courts of law, they had little to trust to but their 
numbers.” 

This is undoubtedl]y a correct statement of the relative 
strength and influence of the Orangemen and the people 


whom it was their chief object to persecute and erush. 


A little further on, the same reviewer makes the following 


observation: “To give some idea of the responsibility fall- 
ing upon thos neourage Orange proce ssions, we will 


enu! principal Orange riots in the 
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It, suk 


i as nay 


| 
Some would naturally 


connection with our 
own rei ‘merely a thing of 
the past, tha there are no Orangemen, or no Orange Society 


} 


‘present day. But were this the case we should never 
th pres nt article; for we have no desire to reeall 
what was painful and disagreeable in the past, except when 
good may be attained by it, by putting the unwary on their 
guard, and if possible to induce them to profit by the ex- 
perience of those who have gone before them. 

But it is now time to present such fragments from the 
sworn testimony given before select committees as we can 
make room for; our first extract will be from that of Mr. 
Christie, a worthy member of the Society of Friends. This 
gentleman relates the experience of nearly 70 years, without 
any motive to misrepresent those among whom he had lived 
for so long a period. The salient points of his evidence 
are the following: “He heard some times of twelve or 
fourteen Catholic houses wrecked in a night and some de- 
stroyed”—(5570). “ That this commenced in the neighbor- 
hood of Chureh-hill, ‘between Portadown and Dungannon, 
and then it extended over nearly all the northern counties? 

In the course of time, after the Catholics were many of them 
driven from the country, and took refuge in different parts of 
Ireland, I understood they went to Connaught. Some years 
after, when peace and quietness was in a measure restored, 
some returned again ; probably five or six years afterwards. 
The property which they left was transferred, in most in- 
stances, to Protestants ; where they had houses, and gardens 
and smn farms of | und, it Wills generally hands d over by the 
landlords to Protestant tenants. That oecurred within my 
knowledge. He further says, “ It continued for two or three 
in 1796 and 1797 as it was 

ies were driven 


reed into 
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termed it. The name dropped, and Orangeism succeeded to 
Break-of-Day Men” —(5575.) 

Seeing that the society was little more than in its infancy 
at this time, it must be admitted that it promised to realize 
the most sanguine expectations of its founders and high 
priests ; its conduct was yet comparatively mild, however. 
Murdering a few priests here and there, burning a Catholic 
village, and forcing the inhabitants to seek shelter in the 
woods, and then hunting them up as robbers, or rather as 
wild beasts, were but trifles to the scenes enacted in subse- 
quent years, when it was pretended that there was danger of 
another “ Popish plot.” 

The proofs of these facts are sufficient to satisfy the 
most skeptical. We may quote almost at random from the 
various reports before us. Thus, for instance, Mr. Hunter, 
a magistrate and a Protestant, testifies as follows : 

**A scene then occurred, the most frightful and disgraceful ever 
witnessed ; no one who has not seen a drunken mob of at least seven 
hundred men, armed, excited, and out of uniform, can conceive any- 
thing like it ; the Orangemen pressed on with shouts and imprecations; 
many shots were fired by them in the rear, and an attempt made to 
overpower the military ; the magistrates again read the riot act, and 
the soldiers were ordered to charge bayonets ; after a struggle of about 
half an hour, during which the Orangemen did everything in their 
power to insult and intimidate the magistrates, they were foreed back 
to Bellaghy at the point of the bayonet, fortunately without loss of 
life; and if it had not been for the admirable discipline of the 
officers and men, the temperate conduct of the magistrates, events the 
most deplorable must have happened. After this repulse the Orange- 


men from a distance marched home in procession, and tranquility 
appeare d to be restored.” * 


It is but justice to say, that although the landed pro- 
prietors of Ulster were, in general, in favor of Orangeism for 
the reasons mentioned above, there have always been noble- 
men in reality as well as by title, whose Protestantism, or 
“loyalty” could not blind them tothe atrocious outrages com- 
mitted by the Orangemen on the defenceless Catholics who 
surrounded them. Among this class of noblemen none de- 


* Appendix to Report of Select Committee, p. 249. See the same testimony, and much 
more, quoted in the British and Foreign Review, vol. ii., pp. 360. et seq. 
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serves a more honorable mention in the page of history, 
than the late Lord Gosford who, as Govener of Armagh, 
convened the magistrates of the county in order to adopt 
some measures for the protection of the Catholics from their 
Orange assassins and plunderers, and addressed them in the 
following language : 


“It is no secret that a persecution, accompanied with all the cir- 
eumstances of ferocious cruelty which have in all ages distinguished 
that dreadful calamity, is now raging in this country. Neither age, nor 
even acknowledged innocence as to the late disturbances is sufficient to 
excite merey, much less afford protection. The only crime which the 
wretched objects of this merciless persecution are charged with, is a 
crime of easy proof; it is simply a profession of the Roman Catholic 
faith. A lacless banditti have constituted themselves judges of this 
species of delinquency, and the sentence they pronounce is equally 
concise and terrible; it is nothing less than a confiscation of all 
property, and immediate banishment. It would be extremely painfal, 
and surely, unnecessary, to detail the horrors that attend the execution 
of so wide and tremendous a proscription, which certainly exceeds, 
in the comparative number of those it consigns to ruin and misery, 
every example that ancient or modern history can afford. For 
where have we heard,or in what history of human cruelties have we read, 
of more than half the inhabitants of a populous country deprived at 
one blow of the means as well as of the fruits of their industry, and 
driven in the midst of an inclement winter to seek a shelter for them- 
selves and their helpless families where chance may guide them ? This 
is no exaggerated picture of the horrid scenes now acting in this 
country ; yet surely it is sufficient to awaken sentiments of indignation 
and compassion in the coldest heart, Those horrors are now acting, and 
acting with impunity. The spirit of impartial justice (without which 
law is nothing better than tyranny) has for a time disappeared in this 
country, and the supinenes of the magistracy is a topic of conversation 
in every corner of this kingdom !"—EFridence, 3251. See, also, Ed. 
Rey., vol. 62, p. 473. 

This is a gloomy picture, but by no means overdrawn. A 
hurried glance at particular occurrences will serve to illus- 
trate the statement of his lordship. Nor need we go back 
farther than 1830. In this year a large body of police were 
unable to prevent the Orangemen from attacking the poor 
Catholic peasantry at Crossgar in the county of Down. 
They had to call the military to their aid ; and even the 
troops had considerable difficulty in preventing the utter 
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extermination of a whole village. ‘The same year they made 
a similar attack at Dungannon, another at Tanderaghee, 
and another at Maghe ra, i Londonderry. In no instance 
were they satisfied without blood. At Maghera the Catho- 
lics first made some resistance ; but they dispersed in 
obedience to the magistrate. The Orangemen promised 
to do the same; but as soon as the troops were out 
of the way they rushed upon the village of Drummond. 
The inhabitants fled, but this did not save themselves 
or their humble dwellings; many of the former were 
shot down in their flielit and Inany of the latter were set on 
fire and burned. 

The same year a body of Orangemen marched in 
proce ssion through the Catholic village of Mahery, in 
Armagh, playing “ Croppies lie down,” “ Protestant Boys” 
and “To hell with the Pope.” Some Catholic boys broke 
their drums. Two days after the Orangemen made a 
general onslaught on the village. No opposition was 
made ; the Catholics being coniparitively few and unarmed 
fled with their lives. All who were unable to do so, either 
by sickness or old age, were treated in the most brutal 
manner; as usual several were killed. A widow woman, 
within eight days of her confinement, was stabbed with a 


bayonet and knocked down. ‘Twenty-eight houses were set 


on fire, and burned, and all they contained was pillage d and 
cle troye a. All this took 


who was both a mavistrate and Orange Grand Master of the 


place in presence of Col. Verner, 


county. But were thie ASSASSINS and ine ndiarik Ss punishe d? 
The whole affair was, indeed, brought into court ; but while 
the Roman Catholies were convicted and sentenced to three 
months imprisonment for breaking the drums, not a single 
Orangemen received the least punishment ! 4 


In ISS1, an old woman was shot in her house at Tullvorik r, 
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in the county of Down, and four men were pursued by the 
Orangemen, fired upon and driven into the river, where they 
were drowned. In 1832, while the Party Procession’s Act 
was pending before Parliament, the usual bloody scenes were 
enacted at Dungannon. The following year there were 
frightful Orange riots at Lurgan, Tanderagee, Loughall, 
Ballyhagen and Cootehill. But the briefest catalogue of the 
outrages committed would exhaust our space. 

In commenting on some of these outrages a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review remarks: * But the case of the Macken 


riots is of a darker dve. Here the Orangemen not only were 


not tried, but the offem/ers on their side were actually sum- 
moned as jvrymen upon the trial of their Catholic opponents ; 
who being thus tried by a jury exclusively Orange, or Pro- 
testant, contrary to instructions from the Attorney-General, 
on being found guilty, one iman ies hanged and the rest were 
transported.” —(7425 ; also Appendix G, 226.*) Thus the 
Catholics are attacked by the Orangemen with the utmost 
ferocity ; the former try to defend themselves against an 
overwhelming armed mob, and for this they are hanged 
and transported. But let us give a few particulars to show 
how such sentences were passed in the name of justice. The 
first case that oceurs to us is that of Dromore in the 
county of Tyrone ; part of the sworn testimony, which 
could not be disputed, is as follows: “ Lieutenant Ham- 
ton came marching into the fair in the evening, with a 
party of his own company of yeomanry. They were armed 
with their guns and bayonets ; the country had been dis- 
turbed a good deal with party feuds. One corps assaulted 
several Catholic persons as they cine into town. 

When they arrived opposite the house of a man named 
James Kelly, a publican, Lieutenant Hamilton ordered them 
to halt, and immediately after that he gave them the word of 
command to prime, and load, and fire into the house, which 
order they obeyed. Several persons that were there taking 
refreshment were wounded by the shot, and the deceased 
Michael MeBrian was killed.” 
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The Lieutenant who acted in this manner was the 
son of a magistrate who was captain of the same 
Orange corps. As a matter of course the magistrates 
refused to issue a warrant; far from having been pun- 
ished in any manner for this murderous outrage, Lieut. Ham- 
ilton was appointed a magistrate of the same county a 
few years afterwards. It is but just to say that in this case 
also there were Protestant landlords who were quite willing to 
punish the murderers. Lord Belmore received “informa- 
tions” against Lieut. Hamilton and the whole corps of yeo- 
manry, but it was no use. The accused were allowed to 
remain at large on verbal bail; when the time for the usual 
sort of trial came Lieut. Hamilton did not appear ; and he is 
heard of next as a justice of the peace for the very county 
in which he deliberately ordered the murder of innocent 
men.* 

Now be it remembered that at this time the leading 
journals of England as wellas of Ireland were in the Orange 
interest, including the London Times, Post, and Herald, and 
the Dublin Evening Mail, and Evening Packet. In order to 
please their Orange supporters these journals used to call 
the Irish Catholic priesthood “surpliced ruffians,” “ atro- 
cious hypocrites,” “wolfish fiends,’ &c., &c., while all their 
ruffianism, hypocrisy and fiendishness consisted in doing all 
in their power, in an unobtrusive, peaceful manner to protect 
their people from outrage and wrong ; and however ignorant 
the lower classes of the Catholics were at this time, they had 
sufficient common sense to appreciate devotion to their inter- 
ests ; and accordingly the more their priests were abused and 
insulted, the more they respected and loved them. We can 
bear testimony to thees facts from our own observation ; but 
most of them must necessarily seem so incredible to Pro- 
testants, who have never witnessed such scenes, that we deem 
it incumbent upon us to sustain our statements by an amount 
and variety of evidence which would convince even a pre- 
judiced jury against its will. And here we are again reminded 
of the evidence of the honest Quaker, who says : ‘“ When the 


*See Evidence before Committee, 7326 to 7332 ; also Ed. Rev. for Jan.., 1836, p. 439 
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wrecking of Catholhie e] ap ls took place in my neivhborhood, 


it was observed by myself and by many others that while lying, 


aa 1 ' 1: , , . ee 2 ’ ee take P 
unrooted the Catholics. no qatter how severe the I ther, At- 


tended more attentively to their duty during that time than was 


observable when they had a good house to go into. 


As I] passer by tl 


1ese burnt chapels in the winter time, 7! 
they had to kneel down inthe snow six inches deep, Treally pitied 
them.” 

[t is pl asant emark that if the nm Wspapers of the diay 
were in the habit of pandering to the bad passions of the 
stronger, or wealthier side, the English quarterlies pursued 
the pposite course. We have several of these period- 
icals before us now, including the Edinburgh Review, the 
Westminster Review, and the British and Foreign Reviey 
each of whie denounees the conduct of the Orange- 
men in the strongest terms. In none of these is there any 
abuse of priests ; on the cont: ry, ¢ ich sp aks of them in the 
language of approbation a 
dispassionately examining 
wise without being 


S Ol 
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fields to couplet the same work of devastation.’’* 
the magistrate already alluded to, testifies 
two Orangemen trying to set a house on fire ; 

prevent it, he struck one and took 
ler. Mr. Tighe, another magistrate, 

an Orangeman firing into the thatch 
purpose of setting it on fire, but admits 


no att Lp re to urrest him. Mr. Curry, police 


} 


ifies that he entered six burning hous: 


ine to escape I 


. old from another 
ir took a woman out of a house on 
dl. Another constable testifies 
rea wom with the but of 
his gun, as she was trying to escape from the flames. Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, stipendary magistrate, testifies that he stopped 
aman in the act of firing at a girl who was rushing from her 
father’s house. An old woman of seventy was murdered ; 
and the skull of an idiot was beaten in with the buts of Orange 
muskets. The Roman Catholic chapel, the house of the 
Roman Catholic curate, and the National school-house were 
fired into and the windows broken, and a number of the sur- 
rounding houses of the Roman Catholie inhabitants were set 
on fire and burnt, every article of furniture having been first 
wantonly destroyed.t+ 
We pause here for a moment to remark that doubtless 
many of our readers will wonder why the Orangemen would 
attack a national school-house, since the national schools are 
those established by the British government and over which 
the Catholics had no control. Yet their burning the school- 
house was no accidental occurrence. It was sufficient for 
them that Catholies were admissible to those schools ; accord- 
ingly they gave them all the opposition in their power. We 
have now before us copies of many resolutions passed with 
acclamation at their public meetings, of which the following 


rm 


will serve asaspecimen: “That as Protestants we reprobate 
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the new system of National Ed 


ication, and that we if? not 
list ntoa 1 


i] 
f prrstor whom we see to encourage it, or whom we 
know to approve of it. 


There is abundance of testimn ny in the Ri 


and 
other work hb tore us, to 


show that this only 

point in which thev wished to control thi illus- 

tratlo imav remark that the 

- 

) eyIMan, Was expe ile 
P Me A : : 

» he refused to give evidence in 

hammer ichy, charged t] 


with murdering s« 


burning their houses. We quote a fragme 


ony of Mr. Bell: 


and remonstrate 
end to him by any means, 
they would not suffer hit 
nor anything else, but prt him 


ipporting this man: then after 
Di 


ll 


and thi 
lon that day. I suppose I need not take up the 


t 


ly to trample us down, Mr. Brydge 


tating a number of particulars 
» Orange party was 
could we be 
Presbytery, the « 
‘which was complained of, th 


J 
y.} / ° 


} sr, tv es sed f 


Our readers are aware that at the present day it is the 
Catholie priests that are accused of opposing schools, and 


wishing to keep their people in ignorance ; and the accusation 
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ly enough by the members of a party who 


true that the 
schools established 
mut no class of edu- 
aid in establishing 
, as eye-witnesses, 
used Irish pric sts 
is] and 


plished private teac! 
belonged to this « 
have the honor o 
if day to satis! 
edueation. 


1 
; 


(1 Till 
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Master, in the chair. Many similar resolutions have been 
passed within the last decade, but we prefer quoting these 
because they are to be found in works which are accessible 
to our readers.* 

The “resolutions” passed by the Orangemen at their 
public ieetings mary well eem intollerant and absurd, 
but their petitions to the reigning sovereign are, POssl- 
ble, still more so. We cannot vive our re ack Ts a&@ More Cor- 
rect idea of these curious documents than by quoting a 
stanza or two from Moore’s “ Petition of the Orangemen of 
Ireland,” which can hardly be called a burlesque, so faith- 
fully does it represent the spirit, } } 
‘petitions,’ as duly approved I» 
Rev. Mr. Mortimer O'Sullivan 


Xe.: 


A a 


We have alveady given a glimpse of the sort 


made “to preserve a Protestant population,” Ke. 


will now give a further insight of the nod 


(a)? 
/ 


although we have but little space left for that purpose. 
Returning to the bloody performances at Mayeramayo, 
we quote a passage or two from the te=timony of sworn 
witnesses, promising that this is the onis in which 
we adduce the evidence of Catholies ; ath 

mony is corroborated in every important 


testant magistrates, inspectors of police 
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s which took place in the houses, and which have 
been alluded to, are bi sf cle seribed in the sim le 
] , 


poor peopl on whom the 


ad, 1849. 


On the same occasion Arthur Traynor was shot in the 
cheek. On the police coming up he was made prisoner, 
although Mr. Beers, Orange Grand Master, admitted that he 
was a peacefully disposed man. Besides being dangerously 
wounded, his house was burned and all his property destroyed, 
while no one could pretend that he was cuilty ot any miscon- 
duct ; bnt the Orange magistrates boasted of their impartiality 


because they did not send lim to jail for some months with 


other “ Papists” who had been in the Orangemen’s way in a 


° ] ‘ io + icf j . ° 
Sunwiar manner. His wife testifies as follows: 
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three of the men made a boun 
stoned him in the garden ; I 
ging for mercy.” —//. 


In speaking of the affair at Maghera, Mr. Hunter, the 
magistrate, whose testimony has already been alluded to, 


closes his official rep rt with the folowing de scription 


‘There was 1 

th y had all ff 
Sire to the houses, th ‘liberat ‘harge of their musketry upon the 
straggling people, whilst flying, and t - own |} irance, stripped to 
their shirts, and covered with smoke a pwder, cal ever be effaced 
from the memory of thos 

Any thing » disgraceful t character of men, and of Protest- 
ants, so surdayge, SO , and so unealled for, cannot be forgotten : 


the wlx was done with sucl eliberation, and open defiance of the 


Lol 
law. The magistrate from Maghera, at the p ril of his life, rode up to 


the Orangemen on the spot, entreated them to desist, and read the 
tiot-Act for the third time, bat nothing would satisfy them. The 
magistrate was fired at, and the bullet struck the ground within a few 


yards of lis horse.” 


We could fill, not an article, but an octavo volume with 
testimony of this kind; but we think our readers will excuse 
us from giving any more of such details. Quite enough has 
been given to show what the character of Orangeism really is. 
Who will deny that we have proved that scenes have been 
enacted by the Orangemen, in the north of Ireland, that are 
fully entitled to rank in baseness and atrocity with the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe, or any other massacre? Nor has any unpre- 
judiced writer, who has ever discussed the subject, expressed 
a different opinion. The several English and Scotch peri- 
odicals now before us denounce the whole system in the 
strongest language which it would be proper to apply to the 
worst malefactors that have ever disgraced humanity. 
“Whether,” says the British and For ign Review, “the soc lety, 
framed under such circumstances of atroci« ty, has preserve d 
the features of its rrentade, and in its aturi \ has main- 
:' ; 


fi | 


tained the c LSTINGUISIICS 1 AAaNaA Grol 
’ 


th 
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original instincts—let those who peruse the frightful recitals 
contained in these reports, determine.’’* 

Although it is in the north of Ireland Orangemen have 
done their worst, they have evinced the same ferocious and 
bloodthirsty spirit wherever they had the power. In the 
south of Ireland there are several Orange colonies introduced 
by Tory landlords; the town of Bandon, for example, is 
chiefly Orange, and accordingly it tigures in the reports before 
us, as nearly like the northern towns, whose performances we 


! 


LLiave noted above, as could be expected from an isolated 

of the Soci ty, surrounded on all sides by Catholics. 

Of this fact, also, we have, unhapily, but too much evi- 

nee. Lord Bandon, the very gentleman who organized 

a certain Orange corps, called the Boyne Society, in the 

heart of Catholic Munster, is forced to admit that the conduct 

of that corps has been disgraceful. In a long letter of his 

Which appears at page 19, of the Appendix to the Irish 
Report, the following passage occurs : 

** Nothing that Colonel Anu : officers, or myself could say 

Orange lily from their caps, 

nd we could impute the wear- 

mpt of all subordination (and an op- 

[must own I have 

add, in their 

if the preser- 

as their wanec- 

their neighbors of a different per- 


Seo Brit nd For. Rev. for April, IS36, pp. tM <b. 
i 


It is impossible for any one familiar with the above 


scenes to read the history of Bandon without asking 
what would have become of its Orange inhabitants, had 
their Catholic neighbors pursued towards them the same 
relentless, atrocious course which their northern brethren 
have pursued towards their Catholic neighbors. A greater 
contrast could not be presented than that between the 
Ulster Orangemen, and the Munster Catholies in this 
respect ; had it been otherwise, the whole colony might 
have been exterminated in one night, especially as the 


i, p. 361 
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Bandon Orangemen are fully as insulting and aggravating as 
their brethren of the North. At the same time it must not be 
supposed that the system is fiendish only on Irish soil; it is 
so wherever it is allowed to take root. In one of the par- 
liamentary reports before us, we find a passage which fully 

sustains us in this opinion : 
** Asa proofof the baneful effects of the existence of Orangeism in 
Scotland, Mr. Innes states one example, where a lodye of pitmen lately 
Z from their body «!/ the Catholics, who had previously lived and 


4 J ; st j . 
hel t qether with em tit peace a4 d harm 4. 


* Your Committee will only add, that the mischievous effects of 


Orange Lodges shown, though on a small scale in Seotland, weve 
pected wherever such a system is upheld and protected by men of high 

rank—and by influential members of society : a reference to the evi 

dence before the House, of the working of Orangeism in Ireland, on 

the broadest scale, and after many vears continuence, will complet ly bear 
ut that MnRION, 

This alone would fully justify us for writing the present 
article ; for Orangeism is by no means dead at the present 
day. The anniversaries of the Boyne, Aughrim, &c., are still 
commemorated, not only throughout the North of Ireland, 
but also in Canada and New South Wales; and if they ever 
pass without more or less rioting and bloodshed, we do not 
remember a single instance in which this has been the case. 

But nowhere else has Orangeism exhibited the same 
deadly venom which has contributed more than any other 
means to the ruin of Ireland. And well may the Genius of 
Erin still weep on the banks of the Boyne, where, as so 
pathetically represented by the national poet, she saw Dis- 
cord drop his loaded quiver in the tide 

‘ Bat vain her wish, her weeping vain 
As time too well had taught her 
wh year the Fiend returns again, 
And dives into that water.” 

No party has ever systematically wronged another with- 
out seeking some excuse for its conduct. Nor does the 
Orange party form an exception, for it has made several 
éxcuses from time to time—such as, that it is, “a Society of 
Christains banded together against the corruplors of the word 
of God,”* that “ God is pleased with the extermination of 


* Trish Rep. 3, ApP. 6 
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idolators.”* But their chief exeuse has been that they were 
obliged to arm in self-defence, against the Ribbonmen. Th 
representation, being somewhat plausibie, is believed by most 
Protestants in this country; but a very slight examination 
of the facts would show that in this case also the Catholics 
are wronged. Miss Martineau in her history of England 
takes careful, honest pains to ascertain the truth on this sub- 
ject, and what she tells us is, that “ investigation was made 
into the condition of Ribbonism, against which the Protest- 
ants declared themselves obliged to organize their Orangeism 
in self-defence ; and, to th surprise of the government no less 
than others, it was found that sx arcely a igthing but the name 
existed, Frequently as the world had been, and still was, 
alarmed by intimations in the newspapers of dreadful Ribbon- 
plots, they were found, on the most searching ¢ nquery, to be mere 
bugbears.” + 

Doubtless most of our readers are aware that the statue 
of William IIT., in College Green, Dublin, was blown up on its 
pedestal on the 7th of April, 1836. “ Here,” says the 
English Protestant historian, “was a Catholic outrage—an 
act of Ribbon sedition at last. But almost before this was 
said men began to smell some of the ‘dry powder’ (Orange) 
above referred to, in the train that blew up the statue. Gov- 
ernment offered a large reward for the detection of the 
offenders ; and the Dublin corporotion offered as much again. 
The perpetrator was never discovered ; but some incide nts of 
the time caused a general impression that the hand employed 
was that of a wrathful Orangeman.”’t 

No intelligent person doubts this at the present day. It 
is well understood that, indignant at the laws recently 
passed against their processions, the Orangemen wished to 
show the government what was to be expected from the 
Catholics when they Lad no longer any opposition to fear 
from “loyalists.” Ace rdingly the Orange papers loudly 


and wrathfully exclaimed. “ This is but the prelude! If this 


brutal outrage is allowed to pass with impunity, no loyal 
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attempt to create a panie 
disloval Protestant was 


the anti-Orange Proces- 


Ours 
f liberal Protest 

to beat n the existing roverni . We wi mention one 
more ; and in accord: wit » course have adopted 
throughout this article, wh aking any statement that 
might seem incredible, we a il ourselves of Enelish Pro- 
testant testimony. “In consequence,’ says the historian 
last quot d, “of a government ~! hibition of Orange proces- 
sions in the north, «a pamphlet was widely cireulated which 
called on Orangemen fo break the law, because government 


did hot punish such breaches of the law as the siarm {/ of 


Jesuits thronghout the land, and the rearing of th. hallowed 


;* / 


heads of monasteries” But enough as to what the system 
has been in Ireland. Has there ever been a worse system 
anywhere, in ancient or modern times ? 

Many attempts have been made to establish Orange lodges 
in the United States ; they have, indeed, entirely failed as such ; 
but have not failed to do much mischief. The most thought- 
less American could not be convinced that there could be 
much glory, piety or patriotism, in murdering his Catholic 
fellow-citizens in commemoration of the battles of Aughrim 
and the Boyne ; accordingly, none but Irish, Scotch, Eng- 
lish and Canadian Orangemen, and their immediate descend- 
ants and relative s, have ever be longed to the lodges of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. If Americans, or any men 
in favor of free institutions and the rights of conscience, or 
opposed to despotism, bigotry and intollerance, have been 
inveigled into those secret and pernicious conventicles, they 
have s ithdran om them in disgust. 

wetel 
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certain amount of harm. Thus it was that so many well-mean- 
ing people were imposed upon some years since, by what was 
called “ Know-Nothingism.” A large number who, from 
their position, ought to have had better sense, brought dis- 
grace on themselves at this time. It will be remembered 
that all of a sudden they became terribly frightened “at the 
machinations of Popery.”’ Not only were they afraid of the 
Jesuits and all monks; they were equally terrified at what 
it clo especially the Sisters of Charity. As 


’ 
rt 
for the Catholic chambs rmaids, laundresses, cooks, C.. they 


the nuns mi 


regarded the whole sisterhood, from Maine to California, as 
engaged in a conspiracy, the obj et of which was no less 
frightful than the extermination of all Protestants. 


¢ 


Even the legislature of an enlightened Commonwealth was 


altogether free from the general tripidation - but so far ex- 
| 
| 


ie first 
search for the supposed danger in the private chambers of a 


community of pious, exemplary ladies, engaged in the peace- 


posed itself to public scorn and ridicule, as to make t 


ful pursuit of teaching the youth of their sex. These, and 
other proceedings, we could mention, were much to be de- 
deplored, but they were only of brief duration. The good 
sense, liberality, and hatred of perseeution characteristic of 
the American people, soon frowned down what, in reality, 
was but a milder type of Orangeism than that which com- 
mitted such ravages inthe vicinity of Aughrim, the Boyne, 
and Glencoe. 


m4 wel) ( s L — heschriben 
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By parentage Helgel was a pure Swabian. One a 
little familiar with German literature needs not to be told 
that this local designation is suggestive of the Doric element 
among the Greeks. To say that Swabia is the Teutonic 
Beeotia, however, would imply too much. For it is undeni- 
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able that many of the foremost German minds—Attic in cul- 
tivation, if not in native acuteness—are likewise Swabian. 
Two or three centuries back the grand progenitor of the 
Hevels had migrated into Wurtemberg from Carinthia, 
induced thereto by religious motives. This event occurred 
not long after the Lutheran Reformation was established, 
and that movement received his zealous support. The de- 
scendants of this Hegel became numerous in Wurtemburg 
though it appears they have since died out, or been trans- 
planted and were of middle rank, including SOL eeclesi 
i cholars. It was a clerical Heo l, as an admirer 
mpl cently records, that christened the 
l’rederick Hegel, destined to give the 
brity, was born at Stuttgardt, on the 27th 


Nothing very remarkable, nothing that 


uspect d to bear a fabulous characted, is 
his boyhood. When only in his sixth 

i J malignant form, and was 
w] olly blind for 

\ little earlier 

and 

‘had com- 


» univer- 
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violent leaping, he was yet but an awkward pupil of the 
dancing-master. A constantly excited and = over-exerted 
brain gained the prepon lerance, thus « arly, in his bodily SYVS- 
tem, and remained henceforward, through life, rather mor- 


bidly than otherwise, in the aseendent. When vet a mere 


boy i inenular thing in such : ah he manifested signs 

svinptoms of a ¢ rini- 
of analysis. 

d Gree! is leading 

or the latter language 

t proficient in both. 

the wont of the 

ifte lality of manner 

Iauat seventeen, he 

made a complet translation of Longinus on thi 

ne 


. : +2 . : 
still none fis apers after his death; and 


sublime. extant ai 


he likewise put on paper a German version of 
Antigone of Sophocles, a work which he thus early 
admired, and for which his enthusiasm continued unabated 
in matrurer years. While these studies chiefly occupied him 


at school, and more or less at home, he also gave attention 
to mathematics in private, apparently attaining a 


eood 
groundwork therein. 


As a declaimer, at the gymnasium, he did not at all 


succeed. In fact, through his whole life, it was conspicuously 


evident that his oral delivery was very defective. “ Orator 
haud magnus,” was the entry against his name in the 
“Seminarzeugniss.” He had abundance of gesticulation in 
speaking, but his postures of body. and the modulations of 
his voice, did not sufficiently harmonize with the matter of 
his discourse. ‘To crown all, he was a confirmed stammerer. 
On the other hand, he 


had, in these days, a certain 
elegance in his written compositions, quite in contrast with his 
elocution. His biographer says of him that he now possessed 
facility of expression in a rare degree ; also noting that he 
wrote beautifully in the French language ; while confessing 
“a clumsiness of Hegel's oral diction,” such as was “ laugh- 
able to witness.” 


His attention to minute details, in whatever he under- 
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took, was manifested in this earlier school period, as in later 
life. He bestowed great care on his chirography, giving dis- 
tinctness to each letter, and their proper consequence to all, 
with no confused running together, or needless blotting, 
any instance. While attending the evinnasium, he made a 
catalogue of a number of old works, classic or other, which 
he had collected, noting the full title, the plac and date of 
publicati m, and the exact cost of ‘h. His common-place 
books, or extracts and notes of adines, : pp arto have been 
quite as volummious as Southey’s. erhaps they were stil 
more miscellaneous, as they certainly were less strictly belle- 
lettreish. These excerpts during his school days, were, we 

shag 


are told, almost without limit. In after vears, he made 


similar extracts from several of the leading journals of 


1 
Europe, as well as from higher periodicals and books of all 


sorts. 

Closing his school-days at Stuttgart, (act. 18,) he was 
matriculated at the Univ rsity of Tubingen, in the autumn of 
1788. The specialty to which he was “ consecrated” here 
was theology, his intended profession being that of an eccle- 
siastic. It is certainly not uninteresting to notice, with some 
particularity, the studies, and the mode of life in general, 
pursued by our philosopher during these so important years, 
from the nineteenth to the twenty-fourth of his age, passed 
at the university. The relation they had to his peculiar 
mental development and to the work before him will not 
escape any reader's attention. 

In the first year of his course, he listened to lectures on 
the systematic exegesis of the Psalms, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Catholic Epistles, and diligently delved 
for the wisdom to be found in Cicero’s treatise De Natura 
Deorum. In subsequent years, he read a now forgotten 
history of philosophy, and equally nnnoteworthy works on 
Metaphysics and Natural Theology, by a voluminous Tubin- 
gen sage named Flatt. With his regular theological courses, 
he also listened to the orthodox “ but rather dry” lectures of 
Professor Stow on Matthew, Luke, John, the canonical 
Epistle to the Romans, and dogmatic theology. Along 
with these preseribed and not especially invigorating studies, 
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he pursue d a course of lis own in the science of anatomy, 
as aun episode in his professional preparation. 

During the latter period of his university days, he had an 
attack of fever which interupted his academic course, and he 
remained, as a convalesent, for several months at his father’s 
house in Stuttgart, eighteen miles distant. He passed this 
time especially in acquainting himself with botany, as well 
as recreating his mind with his “ beloved Greek tragedies.” 
There is no evidence of his having studied logic at the uni- 
versity, though, when only twelve or fourteen years of age, 
Wolf. He found much satisfaction inthe old Hebrew litera- 


ture, and particularly in the book of Job, the peculiar 


hie had cained some knowledee of the logical system of 


characteristics of which, both as to form and contents, he 
admired. In general, however, his theological training was 
anything but a source of delight to himself. 

He received the eor if 4 s7cer ' Philosophy in the 


autumn of 1790, on which oecasi he subject of his dis- 


sertation was, De ln hii ( hitmenortiaa, seposita an- 


/ t 4 R , 
FtoO OSC] - 


° — « ‘ . 
mMoriwim tno f e. his treatise hows, 2ecording 


. °.% “7 , _ 
kranz, at once an acquaintance with thie PULLOSOPpAY of Kant, 
a conflict there I nd an attempt to surmount its dualism. 


From this {1 il IWill > oa ith he | j tier | WNLVE I sitv 
if ind rt] heses, and 


dolent of the 
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among his fellow-students, of ** Old Man” liev.). Yet his 
downright honesty and covert joviality endeared him, not 
only to his more immediate comrades, but to all the students 


in the city. 
Two of his most esteemed friends at the univei sits Were 
Holderlin and Schelling—the former a Swabian, of like at 
as himself, and also sharing his devotion for the Grecian 
afterwards a writer of romance, and other works not much 
remembered in these days, abroad or at home. Schelling, a 
Swabian, too, born at the little village of Teoberg, eight 
miles from Stuttgart, first entered Hegel's circle in the 
autumn of 1790 wed 
try parson. With apparent satisfaction, as the disciple of 
Hegel, Rosenkranz reeords that Schelling’s knowledg 


ro 


oul was the son of a coun- 


of Hebrew was the principal cause of his high standing in his 
class, Hegel, five years the senior of his subsequent rival, 
being already master of philosophy when the former came to 
Tubingen. 

There was one clement of S\ mapathy which formed a strong 
bond between Hegel and his fellows at the univ rsity. He 
had left the gymnasium near the time of the outbreak of the 
French he volution. Already, while thie re, he had re ad 
Rousseau, and become a sharer of his democratic ideas, re- 
sulting in frequent disputes with his father, a clerk or other 
subordinate officer of the exchequer of Stuttgart, who earn- 
estly maintained aristocratic principles. Our student of 
theology was an enthusiastic disciple, also, of the “liberty, 
equality, fraternity” school, and his brain was filled, as were 
those of so many others, old and young, with the ardent 
notions then radiating from Paris. ‘ With constant enthusi- 
asm, with purest heart,” says Rosenkranz, “the noblest Ger- 
mans turned to view the truly philosophical drama, there 
enacting. A Klopstock and a Schiller, a Kant and a Forster, 
a Baggesen anda Schlabrendorf, a Merk and a Jacobi, in- 
dulged themselves in glowing ¢ xpectations of a social regen- 
eration of Europe.” How much more, then, was a univer- 
sity scholar, in the first ardor of youth, exposed to the con- 
tagion! One Sunday morning Hegel and Schelling, with 
some friends besides, formally erected and consecrated 
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a liberty-tree in a meadow not far from the city of Tubingen. 
A political club was formed in the college, to which Hegel 
belonged, and a reading-room established which was sup- 


plied with French and other newspapers of the sanguine 
sort. A conservative apothecary complained of this disloyal 
association. “ Duke Carl himself came to Tubingen to inves- 
tigate the matter, but was prudent enough to make nothing 
of it.” He chose rather to give free course to this mere 
~ poesy of cosmopolitanism,” as Hegel's biographer styles 
this effervence, “ which had already found vent in Sehiller.” 

To all the other excitements of the time, vexing the quiet 
of our young theologian’s Swabian mind, was a transient but 
none the less ardent attachment to a Mademoiselle Auguste, 
daughter of a deceased Tubingen, professor of theology, 
named Hegelmeier. She was now reduced, alas! to the 
necessity of doing service In the shop of a baker and wine- 
seller. Being “very beantiful, her mouth especially charm- 
ing,’ she was somewhat coquettish withal, and, for a time, 
fairly imperilled a dispersion of all the ideas of dogmaties 
and exegesis which Professors Flatt and Stow had so labori- 
ously lodged in his head. But he was not the youth to 
captivate coquettish young maidens with “specially charm- 
ing’ features of any sort, and his Swabian passion subsided 
in no long time, and in no very memorable manner. Auguste 
survived the ungainly theologue for several years, and died 
the wife of a Vice-Chancellor at Mannheim. 


Soon after the close of his theological studies at Tubingen, 


in 1793, Hegel became a tutor in the family of a gentleman 
of Bern, in Switzerland. He appears to have gone thither 
with no heavy heart from disappointed love or otherwise, 
having first passed a weck at Stuttgart, from whence, as his 
friend Staidlin afterward reminds him, they together made 
‘ fre juent excursions to Kannstadt, there mingling the en- 
joyment of wine with jest and laughter.” His three years in 
Switzerland were uneventful enough in outward cireustance. 
In May, L795, he made a pilgrimage to Geneva. In the fol- 
lowing year, with several friends, he made an excursion on 
foot among the Bernese Upper-Alps, eagerly observing the 
variety of natural forms and appearances among those 
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mountain solitudes and in the visible world around. To him, 
we are told, the rocks and ice seemed only dreary and dead, 
without any stimulus to the fancy, or incitement to the feel- 
ings. On the contrary, the water, with its playful movements, 
“delighted him to eestasy.” He even ventured an artistic 
description of the noted Fall of Reichenbach, which his 
biographer has praised but not published. 

Aside from these two little excursions, he passed his Swiss 
epoch almost exclusively in the even quictude of scholarly 


life. To him as a student, not yet settled in his couse or 
ligious or intellectual faith 

this period, extending beyond the close ofhis twenty-sixth 
varren or idle. He had left behind him the 


masters and maxims of the theological schools, and could now 


ealline—seares ly, even in his vr 


year, was far from | 


look upon them and their results from a point without the 
immediate circle of their influence. What the years at 
Tubingen could do towards making him a churchman and 
theologian had been xecomplished. He now sat down to 
review their work. Aleady, he had actually “ preached’—how 
often or snecessfully need not be too closely enquired. Two 
of his “texts” must at present suffice to gratify the reader's 


eurlosity, if any he may have , inthis particular, In January, 


1792, he delivered a sermon based upon these words: “ For 
] 

your shame ye shall have double: and for eonfusion they 

shall rejoice in their portion ; therefore in their land they 


shall possess the double : everlasting joy shall be unto them. 


For I, the Lord, love judgment, I hate robbery for burnt- 


offering ; and T will direct their work in trath, and T will 
mak nh ¢ | in rant with them Isaiah, 61: 7, 8 
And on the eond Sunday ufter Trinity, in 1793 | poke 
from the first sixteen verses of the fifth chapter of Matthes 

including “the beatitudes.” and four subss ment verses of the 


Sermon on the Mount. 


It is worthy of notice, that while returning on his eecclesi- 
astie tour and tendency of thought which, im fact, adh red 
to him in some degree through life—he came to entertain 


greatly changed opinions during this brief abode at Berne, 
on matters strictly theological. He now, as Rosenkranz 
unhesitatingly says, “emancipated himself from the dead 
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y of Tubingen.” He began to accuse the age of false 
worshi] , and pun himself at variance, “not, indeed, with the 
historical Charist, but sure ly with historical Christianity,” 
almost contemptuously speaking of a certain “fantasy of 


Christianity,” and “ contrasting the legends of same with 


the Greek mythos.” in express terms. He formed a scheme 
‘ I 


of Jewish history, from this point of view, as would seem, 


although his notions on the subject varied much at different 
times. In fact, it “troubled him as a dark enigma all his 
life time.” Through many theological entanglements—com- 
bined resultants of his Tubingen studies and his own inde- 
pend nt investigations—concerning “ guilt and punishment, 
law and ck stiny, in and pardon,” here at Berne, “ half un- 
consciously burst forth the philosophical genius of Hegel.” 
He wrote a critical comparison of the character of Christ 
and Socrates, and again a life of Christ. This was nearly 
twenty years after the publication of the famous “ Wolfen- 
buttel Fragments,” and still longer subsequent to the date of 
Klopstoc k’s “ Messiah.” Hegel was, indeed, busy, in these 
years of his Swiss sojourn, with theology still, but coming 
into settled contempt for philological, literal, materialistic 
CXOLE sis, and manifesting active tendencies towards neology. 

In addition to theology, he embraced in his studies of 
this period « wide range of historical investigation. He 
manifested ardent longings towards all kinds of moral and 
intellectual exploration. Yet Kant, of all German authors, 
influenced him most, and to him it was perhaps due that 
Hegel's mind was chiefly turned into the channel of abstruse 
philosophy. He both spoke and wrote the French language, 
while in Switzerland, and it is also noticeable that the French 
author for whom he showed the most marked predilection 
was Benjamin Constant. It is evident, however, that Fichte 
became his real master, the leading spirit, the primum molile 
of his life-work in the sphere of philosophy. 

Of his relations with Schelling, in this point of view, we 
shall have oecasion to speak hereafter. At present, reference 
need only be made to his correspondence with that youthful 
friend, while at Berne, both as showing the course to which 
his mind was inclining, and the reciprocal influence of each 
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on the other. This corresponden the most unreserved and 
genial, if not, in fact, the most frequent and unaffected of all 
that ever passed between them—extended through the two 
years, from 1794 to 1796, and almost exclusive ly related to 
philosophical study. They have much to say of Kan 
Frichte ; and He cel dwells with some minuteness 01 
deliberate and laborious attempts at mastering thy 


* rom the system of Kant and its highest completion,” he 


writes to Schelling: “I expect a revolution in Germany.” 
And, in fact, it was to this “ highest completi nm,” begun by 
Fichte, that both these students were to devote their lives. 
“ Reason and freedom,” Hegel clsewhere says, ~ remain our 
watchward, and the invisible church our centre of union” 
thus seemingly eliminating ceclesiasticism and the visible 
church; while he scruples not to rejoice at the progress of 
Kantism at Tubingen, and « xpresses his conviction that the 
much desired overthrow of “ Orthodoxy” cannot happen, 
“so long as the profession of it is intimately connected with 
worldly advantage.” Clearly, all hope of such a scoffer 
becoming a minister of the Established Church is at an end. 
These philosophers will aim rather to set up a new kingdom 
of ideas, revolutionizing both church and state by the quiet 
promulgation of their spiritual speculations. 

One of his correspond nts at this time was Holderlin, a 
university friend, who frequently wrote him from Jena, and 
of whom Hegel Says, (addressing Schelling,) that he “is 
altogeth« r ¢ nraptured with Fichte.” Not only did this friend 
keep alive and stimulate his devotion to the works of that 
philosopher, the mastery of which evidently cost him much 
severe and persevering effort, but it was to the kind inter- 
vention of Holderlin also, that he owed, in the latter part of 
the year 1796, the opportunity of securing a situation as 
private tutor at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He removed thither 
about New Year’s, 1797, remaining there until the close of 
the year 1800. Thus, as Rosenkranz delights to record, the 
cradle of Goethe’s poetry was the birthplace of Hegel's phil- 
osophy. At the gymnasium his mind had devoured all sorts 
of reading without a clearly marked preference for any 
department of learning. At Tubingen, under the French 
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contagion for universal liberty, he was conspicuous as a 
devotee of republicanism. In Switzerland he was more 
exclusively a theologian and student of history, and at FPrank- 
fort he finally consecrated his lif solely to that speculative 
impulse and faeulty, which, already awakened under the 
study of Fichte at Berne, had now become strongly predom- 
inant in his mind. On the practical side, here and ever after, 
he chit fly inclined to political affairs. His appre ciation of 
music Wits fine, and SOLLe por tic il proclivitic 3 occasionally 
appear at this yy riod The sp cimens of his verse that are 
preserved, however, inspire little craving for more, though of 
course not wholly without merit. 


Without her attempting any statement of his philo- 
- 


sophical opinions, as they were unfolding in this thelr imma- 


ture stave, it is enough to say that they were confessedly 


marked by a strong Platonic te ndeney, without as yet a trace 
of Aristotelian influence. At Frankfort he appears to have 
chi fly studied Plato and Sextus Empiricus. His develop- 


ment of a system was alto ther cradual, lacking the remark- 


ably rapid evolution which characterized his younger friend, 


Schelling, of whose writings he was now an ca student. 


Hevel’s father died in January, L799, | ing him a small 


prop rty. It was not until the next year, however, that the 


how ri] ing philosophe r removed to Jena, This place his 
bir raph vr designates as “the philosophical El Dorado of 
that time.” Fichte, having Withdrawn from the unive rsity, 
in which he was a professor, on account of the charge of 


ath ish), h ul cone to iby rlin. Novali and Ti ck had rece utly 
died (in 1800). Schelling, who had been installed there as ex- 
traordinary pr 
he had been, 


and classic discourse. ut young men flocked to Jena from 
all quarters, with longings { ursue i cou of philosophy. 
Manift stly, philosophy W: element in the 
teachings of the university at this time. Tl 


i Chal wonde r 


from lis fluent 


cre Was an 
extraordinary ambition, we ar 1, be named professor, 
and a remarkable zeal for founding new periodicals. Such 
was the state of affairs when He o lin Jaa nary. 1801, j ined 
the fermenting crowd. 
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In the winter of 1801 he lectured on logic and meta- 
physics from three to four o’clock in the afternoon, to eleven 
auditors. The same subjects were announced for the winter 
of 1802, and a year later his course brought out his system of 
speculative philosophy in three parts: 1, Logie and Meta- 
physics, or Transcendental Idealism ; 2, Philosophy of Na- 
ture ; 3, Philosophy of Mind. In the winter ot 1804 he 
repeated the same course, his auditors numbering as 
high as thirty, and afterward varying from twenty to thirty. 
He first lectured on the History of Philosophy in the winter 
of 1805. He also lectured, during the same season, on Real 
Philosophy (nature and mind), and finally, for the first and 
last time, on Pure Mathematics. In the summer of 1805 he 
lectured on Natural Rights. In the summer of 1806 he re- 
peated on Speculative Philosophy, adding Phenomenology 
and Logic, for the first time. The whole was repeated the fol- 
lowing winter, and it is mentioned, as a curiosity, that among 
his auditors was a Greek from Constantinople. 

It is conceded by Rosenkranz that Hegel considered him- 
self as essentially agreeing with Schelling, at this time, and 
the latter is said to have had the same opinion concerning 
Hegel. They united in publishing the “Critical Journal of 
Philosophy” in 1802-3. In his contributions to this work 


Hegel, according to his biographe r, manifested a nervous 
wit, appearing “now as vive irony. now as cutting satire, 


and now as absolute humor in manifold turns (ire! fein), 


with inexhaustibleness of new and striking images.” 


Hegel's first enunciation of lis system, in the ruggedness 
of its primitiv. conce ption, and in the academic form he had 
civen it in his lectures, did not satisfy him, after a few years 

” 


of lecturing experience. He set lims about the work of 


modifying th x ssion given to lis philosophy, 3:0 as to 


popularize its prese! which now as d the follow- 
ing outlines: 1, Logic, or Science, of the a as such; 2, 
Natural Philosophy, or realization of the Idea, giving itself a 
body in Nature ; 5, Moral Natuve as Real Spirit ; 4, Religion, 
the resumption of the All in One—-the return to the first 
simplicity of the Idea. He also changed his t rminology, 


earnestly striving after greater pre cision and clearness. It 
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is also noticeable that he employed Grecian inythological 
representations to aid his expression and to give it beauty. 

Right here, let us say that from his enemies who per- 
versely represent him as studying to make his work obscure 
and hard to understand, Hegel has suffered less than from 
affected friends who have laboriously interpreted him in the 
unintelligible. This is an “ open secret” that may well excite 
the world’s marvel. It is only the other day that we waded 
through page after page of a fresh expounder of Hegel, 
wherein was scarcely a sentence that was not untrue or unin- 
telligible, and from all of which not the remotest gleam of 
Hegel's philosophy could be attained. Sir William Hamil- 
ton had much to answer for in his day for having given cur- 
rency to the notion that whoever fancied himself to derive 
any meaning from the language of Hegel was a mere super- 
ficial tyro, and for setting ambitious explorers to delving for 
hidden meanings, when, in fact, all lies open and palpable 
before every vision that has any aptitude for philosophical 
study. We have a traditional recollection, which we cannot 
at this moment verify by reference to volume and page, of 
an alleged assertign by Sir William Hamilton, that Hegel 
having on one occasion delivered himself of certain profound 
propositions, was startled to find himself clearly understood 


by his hearers, and straightway set about wrapping up his 


thoughts anew in studied language of more than Delphic 
mystery! This is exactly reversing the German philosopher's 
uniform aims, as we have intimated above, on the authority 
of Rosenkranz, one of his devoted disciples. We find the 
following equally misguiding statement in one of the collec- 
tions of Sir William Hamilton’s miscellaneous papers: “I 
have never, in fact, met with a Hegelian (and I have known 
several of distinguished talent, both German and British), who 
coull answer three questions without being driven to the 
confession that they did not, as yet, fully comprehend the 
doctrine of their master, though believing it to be all true. 

ad Hegel himself, not long before his death, made 
the following declaration : ‘I am downeast about my philos- 
ophy. For, of all my disciples, one only understands it, and 
he does not.” The one disciple, I presume, was Gabler ; but 
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did Hegel understand himself?” This is said by one who 
has passed with this generation for a profound metaphysi- 
cian, who nevertheless declares, almost in the same breath, 
that the Hegelian “idea” isonly a “myth.” It is of course 
quite in vain for any man who has not a firm faith in “ ideas,” 
as wellas in understanding of the sense in which the term is 
used by Hegel, to atte mpt to compre hend his philosophy. 
But we do not hesitate to say that to any one who is able 
to take this first step in all genuine philosophy, every sen- 
tence and every page is as clear and intelligible as the 
writings of the most perspicuous author in treating of any 
serious subject of contemplation whatever Sir William 
Hamilton himself by no means excepted. It is impossible, 
of course, for any one who has never mastered arithmetic to 
have a clear understanding of algebra and geometry, and 
much less to become proficient in conie sections and the eal- 
culus. 

Schelling’s philosophy of nature had, at the period we 
have reached in Hegel’s career, begun to have currency and 
prominence in philosophical literature. Hegel now felt con- 
strained, according to Rosenkranz, to wage a “very decisive 
polemic against the degeneracy of this philosophy.” From 


this time the lines were closely drawn between the sys- 


tems of these two philosophic friends, hitherto apparently so 
closely united. Both had found a common impulse and in- 
spiration from Fichte, who, in turn, had advanced Kantism 
another stage or two towards its ultimate results. Hegel 
attributed to Schelling’s teachings the qualities of mysticism, 
Orientalism, and Bohmism, and condemned and exposed it 
as incompetent to arrive at any substantial product. Start- 
ling asthe proposition may appear to a believer in Hamilton, 
he proclaimed for the cLEAR and the Fixep. He opp sed the 
construction of philosophical terminology from Greek and 
Latin words, boldly claiming that it befits the highest culti- 
vation of a people “to speak all things in their own lan- 
guage.” While thus objecting to Schelling’s terminology, it 
was admitted that he had expressed good sense and philo- 


rature, Harper's edition, p. 711, not 
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sophical thought in these forms, but only because he had 


shown himself really free in their use, having, in almost every 


successive enunciation, employed a new terminology, though 
to the astonishment of the unknowing multitude. He exhib- 
ited some of Schelling’s affectations, such as correlating 
length to magnetism, breadth to electricity, and saying, 
instead of sfoul, ¢ wporeal, ou belongs to the third dimension : 
in place of sharp, = it is the pole of concentration ig and for the 
fish is too long, “it stands under the scheme of magnetism.” 
Hegel sounded the key-note of criticism on all modern phil- 
osophy, when, objecting to Fichte’s “ Wissenshaftlehre” and 
Schelling’s Transcendalism as being speculative philosophy 
purely for itself, he added: “ Fichte, as is well known, pro- 
ceeded from the great, but one-sided, standpoint of the con- 
St Louse SS, the Me, the Subject, and this has made for him a 
free working-out of results (ausfuhrung) impossible.” And 
he appplied a similar test to Schelling. 

Hegel and Schelling were three years and a-half together 
at Jena, from the beginning of 1801 to the summer of 1803. 
The Critical Journal of Philosophy was discontinued at the 
beginning of the last-named year, and before its close, Schel- 
ling entered the service of Bavaria, removing to Wurzburg. 
Impelled, perhaps, by the comparative loneliness in which he 
was left in regard to speculative matters, by Schelling’s de- 
parture, Hegel now began to keep a “ waste-book,” im which 
he set down reflections of all sorts, extracts from works of 
philosophy and natural history, and notes of physic-scientifie 
experim nts made by himself. These latter related chiefly 
to Goethe's theory of colors. His philosophical extracts 
were mostly from German writers, now hardly remembered, 
and those on phy sical science related to all departinents of 
nature, great and small, and were gathered from English and 
French as well as Gernan books. He added oceasional com- 
ments on these exc rpts, and made any notes relating to 
the methods of philosophy and the “ universal fermentation” 
of the time. There were also studies of Homer and the 
tragedies. These fragments should not be dismissed with- 
out referring to his biographer’s statement that they furnish 
evidence of a patriotic struggle in Hegel's mind, which chafed 
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over the political mishaps of Germany—now gushing forth 
in warm sympathy, and now in pungent irony—but “ mostly 
express l itself in a sad sarcastic tone. All emotions of the 
time vibrated in him.” 


When he came to lecture on the history of philosophy, in 


elous of a unity, a pro- 
gressive coherence and connection, in all pliloso} hies. It 
was now, for the first tune, that he came to regard universal 
history, we are told, from th: standp int of absolute know- 
ing, and to see himself in a historical relation to preceeding 
philosophers. At the conclusion of this course of lectures, 
he spoke of the then present time in words which became 
famous and were often quoted as amotto: “ There has com- 
menced a new epoch in the world. The world-spirit seems 
at last to have succeeded in casting aside all foreign and Op- 
posing things, and comprehending itself as absolute spirits, 
to generate from itself what is opposite, and tranquility to 
hold the same in its power.” It is « asy to call this nonsense, 
or unintellibible nothing, but not so easy to grasp its 


t mean- 
ing and then demolish as unsound the foundation on which 
it rests. The former will suffice for those who, having no 
inclination for philosophy, are wont to sneer at whatever they 
choose to term “metaphysics.” The latter undertaking 
would properly have no place here, did our convictions lead 
us that way. This brings us to the threshold of what is dis- 
tinctive in Hegel's philosophy, of which it would be simply 
absurd to attempt an exposition or synopsis in a brief essay 
like the present. It should be said in passing, however, for 
the benefit of those who are r aucdy to silence the philosopher 
at the outset with the cry of pantheism, that he uses the 
term “ world-spirit,” not as synonymous with God, but as 
meaning no more nor less than liumanity—mankind, the 
human rac in its totality. In another passage, Hegel 
himself has thus paraphia sed part of the more concise ex- 


pression quot d above 


‘We liv moment ( . ay Lof fermentation, which 
th pirit ] } da rt I ck than h ‘ ne out 
of its fon l lai j entire n of previous 
‘ 


forms, noti the volume of the world—are loos l and fall 
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\ I Pear hy Gi th ; nal iti H ward 
cially to hail its appearance and to 


sly opposing it, may cling to the 


sof its app 

It was now that Hegel launched out upon what he termed 
his “ voyage of discovery’—an exploration, we may say, 
through the abysses of reflection, resulting in his “ Pheno- 
menology of Spirit,” an idel history of consciousness. The 
working out of this essential basis of his independent Sys- 
tem occupied his attention during the years from 1804 to 
1806. We give the three chief divisions of this profound and 
elaborate treatise—a work to be mastered only by careful 
and protracted study, as it is true of all higher science and 
of every intellectual acquirement really valuable—namely : 
1, Consciousness ; 2, Spirit; and 3, Absolute knowing, as 
self-consciousness of absolute spirit. It was merely intro- 
dluctory to the main system the “ Philosophy of the Abso- 
lute.” This was the last of Hegel’s lecture seasons at Jena— 
terminating on the 18th of September, 1806. 

Rosenkranz affirms that on the students, as a mass, our 
philosopher had no influence at all. But he had a small 
circle of admirers and adherents whose enthusiasm was 
aroused in an extraordinary degree, especially during the last 
years of Hegel’s abode at Jena. In general, his peculiar 
style of philosophical speculation was looked upon with little 
favor at this time, some regarding it as not only practically 
useless, but also as morally dangerous. ‘“ The much-named, 
much-beloved Absolute,” says his biographer, “ was now 
certainly, for the majority, something very dark and chaotic 
—someting they rather wondered at than in fact understood.” 
“That Hegel took snuff was sufficiently seen in his lectur- 
ings ; but the great question was now raised whether he also 
smoked ; and this they likewise proved on him, as he was 
once in company with Niethammer, and went into the kitchen 
to light a clay pipe.” His lectures were read by candle- 
light in an auditorium of a rear building. 

In these days he had many friends among natural philo- 
sophers, and pursued the study of natural science with zeal. 
He heard the lectures of Nekermann on Philosophy, potan- 
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ized with Schelver, experimented on Chemistry with his 
friend and countryman Seebeck, enlarged his knowledge of 
Medicine with Kastner, who sp clally loved him, and made 
a geological excursion in the Hortz mountains. In 1804, he 
Was unanimously chosen Assessor of the Jena Mineralogical 
Society and a member of the W estphalian Sock ty of Natural 
History at Brockhausen. He wrote to Schelling, November 
16, 1803 : “The Weimar theatre has as yet present d nothing 
new. Schiller is said to be writing William Tell.” How 
Hegel was regarded by Goethe and Schiller is indicated by 
their corr spondence. They recognized the depth of his 
speculations, but Goethe especially, to whom such studies 
were always foreign, regarded his modes of expre ssion as too 
obscure and uninteligible. With the Schlegels, our philo- 
sopher had no intimate relations. It is said that about the 
year 1804, he was very near becoming, as Frederick Schlegel 
actually did, a convert to the Roman Catholie faith. 

With his Swabian countrymen, he lived on excellent terms. 
When Paulus published his edition of Spinoza, the French 
translation was revised for him by Hegel. 

Napoleonic war raged in Prussia in 1806, and it has been 
often enough said that Hegel completed his ‘“ Phenomeno- 
logy of Spirit” to the music of the cannon of the battle of 
Jena. This is literally so far true that the last sheet of his 
treatise was sent to the printer, in order to comply with the 
exact terms of the contract, just when the attack on the city 
commenced. Its composition certainly had other inspira- 
tion than the thunders of Napolean, yet the completion might 
well have been associated, by an enthusiastic disciple (it was 
Gans in his obituary, who first spoke of it,) with the stirring 
martial events then culminating at Jena. In a letter to his 
friend Niethammer, dated Monday the 13th of October, 1806, 
the day on which the French took possession of Jena, and 
the Emperor Napoleon entered within its walls, Hegel said: 
“The Emperor—this mundane soul | Weltseele|—I saw 
riding out through the city on a reconnoissance. It is, in 
fact, a wonderful sensation to see such an individual, who, 


from one central point, sitting on a horse, grasps at the world 
and dominates over it.” 
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In returning after a brief experience from the sphere of 
journalism, Hegel consented to become simply the rector of 
agymnasium. Asthe “mundane soul” (Napoleon) restrained 
all free development in German universities, from their sup- 
posed dangerous tendencies, we are told that the gymnasium, 
which lacked this energetic supervision, now afforded the 
most promising theatre for earnest educational work. 
Besides, our philosopher was very much at home in the 
capacity of high school teacher, having shown a pedagogic 
tendency even in his boyish years, and served as a tutor in 
Switzerland, as we have before seen. Of his experience asa 
teacher at Nuremburg, during the several years following, we 
must not here delay long enough to speak. 

We have hitherto contemplated Hegel only in a state of 
celibacy, to which the philosophers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were generally inclined, as Rosenkranz 
suggests, citing the examples of Bruno, Campanella, Des 
Cartes, Spinoza, Malebranehe, Leibnitz, Wolf, Locke, Hume 
and Kant—Fichte being, in fact, the first celebrated philoso- 
pher who married. Schelling, Herbart, Wagner, and others 
followed his example. Hegel appeared to have nearly become 
a confirmed bachelor, much to the grief of his sister. Her joy 
was very great, therefore, when she heard of his intended 
marriage, which actually took place in 1811, when he had 


reached the mature age of forty-one. The biographer him- 


self waxes eloquent on the subject : 


, What they needed 

r cipr veal action It was 

Mzrie Von Tucker, of on the oldest and most renowned families of 
Nuremburg, whose beauty, rare cultivation, and amiability enchained 
our rector with her everlasting bonds. This love raised such a glow 
d pth of motion that, becoming a youth again, he on the 13th of 
pril, 1811, addressed to Marie” a series of verses not translatable 


) 
| 


ana 
A 
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here. ‘‘Andas he had gained her sure promise, he ‘stormed’ on the 
17th of April, 1811, in jubilating strains,” which need not now be re- 
produced in halting English. ‘* The reverence which Hegel felt before 
marriage, and the delight which he found in it, were religious in the 
strongest sense of the word.” ‘A wedded life of twenty years crowned 
the attachment of these lovers with the most happy experience. The 
marriage was celebrated on the 16th of September, 1811.” 

Here he took a step in advance of his “ Phenomenology,” 
by the development of his “ Logic,” during the years 1812 
16. His opinion of the importance of his philosophical 
studies, as well as of the true character of philosophy itself, 
is seen in the comparison, which he made at this time, of a 
cultivated people without metaphysics, to a highly adorned 
temple without a holy of holies. 

On the 19th of October, 1816, he removed to Heidelberg, 
and resumed the work of lecturing on philosophy. It was 
here that he first brought out his entire system, as enunciated 
in his “ Eneyclopa dia,” for the use of his auditors. It em- 
braced the whole course, delivered during the period from 
Michaelmas, 1816, to Easter, 1817. The first edition of this 
work bears date, May, 1817. He also undertook the editor- 
ship of the philosophical and philological (livison of the 
Heidelberg Sahrbncheru fur Literatur. Among the articles 
which he contributed thereto was a review, in the first and 
second number for 1817, of the third volume of the collected 
works of Jacobi, which appear din 1816. In the year 1802, 
he had pass “La strong censure on the philosophy of Jacobi, 
but had taken no part in the controversy between the latter 
and Schelling. He did not now retract anything he had said 
in his former review, but he treated, with mildness thx polnts 
in which he differed with Jacobi, and gave promine nee to the 


relation of substance and ubje et, necessi 


ty and freedom, as 
the real problem. With great resoluteness, and in language 
entirely clear, according to Rosenkranz, he expressed him- 
self on the side of personality, freedom and immortality. He 
declared that God is not a dead, but a living God; more 
than living, he is himself spirit and eternal life ; as such his 
being cannot be abstract ; but has the attributes of life, con- 
sciousness, personality and absolute knowing. 

Among Hegel's friends in Heidelberg was Esc haurmaye r, 
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brother of the person of that name who later became so 
zealous an Oppo nt of the He lian philosophy. His friend- 
ships there, however, must have been few, and hardly worthy 
to be called genuine, much less cordial. Ina letter to his 
wife, he wrote: “It is a saying in Heidelberg,—‘ Each one 
for himself, and God for us all.” He was now more than 
ever given to deep and absorbing meditation, sometimes to 
such a degree as in Socratie abstraction, to lose sight of ex- 
ternal things altogether. It is related of him, that one day, 
after a shower of rain, he crossed the public square toward 
the university, and left one of his shoes in the mud, without 
noticing the deficiency in his costume. From the beginning 
of the year 1818, it was becoming evident to him that he was 
only au St yjourner in Heidelberg. The sands of Berlin, he 
came to think, afforded a more susceptible soil for philoso- 
phy than the romantic surroundings of Heidelberg. 

At Berlin, accordingly, we find him opening a course of 
lectures, on the 22d of October, 1818. His fame had so 
grown that, early in the year, Minister Altenstein had corres- 
ponded with him in regard to renewing the professorship of 
philosophy in the university, which had formerly been held 
by Fichte, and the proffer of that chair, had been accepted. 
He now had an opportunity such as he must long have cov- 
eted, without any conscious and definite aspiration. He was 
here in a peculiarly philosophic atmosphere, while his direct 
relation to the state was another circumstance that gave his 
position importance, and influenced all his subsequent ca- 
reer. He at once introduced his own system as the philoso- 
phy of the University of Berlin. The Germans, in his view, 
were the chosen people of God in philosophy, and he was 
now the duly anointed head, and installed in the chief seat. 

Prussia had been pre-eminently the home of the later Ger- 
man philosophy. Kant had been its founder. It had been 
enlarged by Fichte, whose successor at Berlin, Hegel, has 
been called its finisher. The latter, looking out from his 
eminence upon the intellectual world, indulged now the loft- 
iest hopes and aspirations—less, we may believe, for himself, 
than for humanity, of which he felt that he was the chosen 
leader. Phik sophy, he said plainly, “has taken refuge with 
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the Germans, and ves ai | th among them alone. To us 
is entrusted this sacred Heht, and we are called to keep, to 
nourish, and to watch over it. » that the highs St posse sion 
which man can have, the self-consciousness of his being, shall 


not become dim and expire.” “ Whatever in life is true, 


great, and God-like, is such through 


* 7 


the alm of philo- 
sophy is to comprehend these in their trae form and univer- 
sality.” 

His first prominent literary work at Berlin was an attempt 
to elaborate his philosophy of justice and of the state. This 
was first in the book-market in 1821, but the preface was 
finished on the 25th of June, 1828. On these subjects he 
leaned to the conservative side, opposing all demagogueism 
and especially the current “ fanatically” liberal notions of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity ; and favoring monarchy, 
with popular representation in two chambers, one being 
composed of hereditary and privileged nobles, as in England. 

There could hardly be two men more utterly unlike than 
Goethe and Hegel, yet they retained for each other the 
mutual respect conceived years before. Hevel took great 
interest in the poet's thie ory of colors, and wrote in its de- 
fence. The unity of Hegel's speculation and Gocthe’s poetry 
was a formal dogma of the philosopher's disciples. The 
near coincidence of the birthdays of these two great men, on 
the other hand, we are told, gave their alleged spiritual rela- 
tionship a mystical glow |schimmer], and afforded the poet- 
ical comrades of the Weimar-Berlin circle many felicitious 
materials for rhymed encomiums. 

Rosenkranz affirms thint in ( xtending the essence of his 
political philosophy into religious matters, Hegel brought 
upon himself infinitely more hatr d, censure, denunciation, 
and bitterness than by his work on Justice and the State. 


from this time onward, the theolo ians condemned him 

a pantheist. His discip! , Heinrichs, furnished the oc iON 
for this outbreak, for, having asked him to write a co 
datory pref to ln ti ri hook On Relict » il 
Inner Rel tos } tl e] 1 ¢ eC) | 
respond e, did so in Anvil, 1822. He mad 
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carried out this attack in detail, as against the views and 
teachings of Schleiermacher, who then enjoyed great popu- 
larity in Berlin. He declared that Schleiermacher’s funda- 
mental propositions had no positive character. ‘“ Not reve- 
lation as an actual fact; not the doctrine of the church asa 
symbol ; not the Bible as primitive sacred tradition ; not the 
Spirit in the nec ssits ancl unive rsality of its essence ; but 
the ent} irical subject was raised to a principle.” It was 
Schleiermacher’s peculiarity, in part, that he freed himself 
from the outwardly historic, in which he was, in truth, inter- 
nally in accord with Hegel. The former regarded thinking 
as only an instrument to bring hiss fe eling into order, while 
Hegel held that thinking was the principle of all science, 
theology included. He gave erent offence hy the strength 
of some of the expressions used in combatting Schleierma- 
cher. The latter had based his r ligion on the Jeelings of 
dep ndence, This fecling Hevel pronounced to be “* purely 
animal ”—sareastically adding that, in so far as the absolute 
feeling of dep ndence was the essence of Christianity, the 
dog was the best Christion. This brought a storm about his 
ears, and was never forgiven by the friends and followers of 
Schleiermacher, whose influence the phrase has survived. 
We piss hastily over what Rosenkranz tells us of the phi- 
losopher’s relations to art and wsthetics in Berlin. When 
he went to that city he bad completed “ the hervie work of 


his life,” and this brought i vreater carnesthess into * an 


esthetic Epicureanism. A“ positive Hegelianizing art- 


rarose.” The art riches of Berlii 


d to eulti- 
vate.” * lias, Is ties, Claborated the most solid 
yt its upon almost a he more important artists and 
works r art. oe sthetic interest was at that time the 
only public lie in} i rlin. A political one did not exist.” 

position seems now to have beena peculiarly 


He moved ina genial society, and appears to 
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have been « { sufficiently lionized, though not disagree- 
ably so. He was a favorite with Berlin ladies. His conver- 
sation was without je lantry His table-talk was chi tly of 
rt, so that ey pres might take part therein ; his 
voeal o ns were unfavorable for fluency of speech ; and his 
expre ion W 1cither smooth 3 elegant. He never cpurite 
got rid of his Swabian dialect. In talking, he constantly 
resticulated with his hands and an He had great force 
of pa 101 { ever lil fury ih! d wh li lye (>) lt con- 
strained to hate, he did so thoroughly as old Dr. Jol nl 
could have wished. He was also fearful in 
scolding. He had a certain egotistic restlessn bustling 
opposition at ti s,an obstinacy—a ¢y yas the Ber- 
liners used to name it. This was the darker side of his 
social relations, not to be overlooked in the briefest vir 


He 


tue 1) 


travelled with his family, in 
| 
ited Dresden and Saxon Switzerland. 


the Netherlands ; in 1S24, to Vien 


IS19, on the island of 
Lwith F 
In 1822, 


in L826, 


n 1820, with his family and VIS- 


nha 5 


in 1829, through Weimar and Jena to Carlsbad and Prague. 
This tour through Bohemia was the last grand journey 
which he ever made ind Wal memoral le f ry his isit 
to Gosthe, th el lity vears old, and for lis une xpeck dl 
mecting with Schelling, as he stopped for a day at Carls- 
bad. To his correspondents, he wrote pleasantly of the 
five days he had spent with Schelling, in old, cordial friend- 
ship. He had also met with Victor Cousin, in hi to 
Pai 1821 Throughou ut) wo | part] 
indi t, Ee had vurpathy with t I hoa 
tion. In t had Ie inter 

G D Ly 

co] ‘ } ; 7 | ’ 
S The ] philosopl f the § 

is Kh ] made a t ( 
many iin LS17 as t nion foi 

Duke of Montel », and ed several w a 

b verly cor s with Hegel. Thus a friend - 
tion was established between them, which continued 1] oly 
Hege l’s life. Cousin dedicated the fourth part « f hii li- 
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cel and Schelling, as “ Aimicis 

hus ducibus.” Tn 1826, he ded- 

lation of Plato’s Gorgias. Two 

‘lule ona tour in Germany, Cousin had 

in Berlin, living in the friendliest inter- 

hically most fruitful’ —with Hegel and 

me of his disciples, especially Gans, Hotho, Von Henning 


‘ 
>? 


and Michelet. ‘yom this time there was continuous corres- 


pond nee between them, and Hegel's favors were Yr ciproca- 
ted by Cousin, when the former visited Paris. This fi iendly 
‘elation, the | iographe r reeords, was not cde stroyed even after 
the July revolution, and when Cousin had become a peer, 

of the niinistry. The latter consulted constantly 

rel, while preparing his editions of the Greek philos- 
ophi rs, and enrne stly hoped, but in vain, for a eriticism of 
his dyes Pilosophigq from Hegel, which should make 
him known in Germany. This wish was fulfilled by Schel- 
ling, though not until 1833, in the Boverian Annals. The 
French plilosophe r, in his co responce nce, speaks in the 
highest terms of veneration and affection of Hegel's philos- 
ophy. Iu one of his letters, he mentions the circumstances 
of his first acquaintance with Hegel, and how he said on 
returning to France: “IT have found a man of genius.” 
This was at a time when Hegel had little renown, and gene- 
rally passed for a disciple of Schelling. 

Hegel lectured, for the first time, on the plilosophy of 
history in the winter of 1822-5, and for the fifth and last 
course in 1830-31. These lectures gained him much popu- 
larity with the general publie, whose favor he secs to have 
made it a Sy cial study to win. Through these lectures, still 
more than by those on JEstheties and the Philosophy of Reli- 
sion, we are told, he nurtured an interest in studies of the 

1d thus supported the poetic strivings of Gocthe, 
md Hammers, whose Hafiz poetry, whose 
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the panihe isin Of the East, and its sublin 
Individual to the Universal and Absolute. 

“ Hegel,” says his disciple, “ had now imperceptibly come 
to be a great pow in Berlin, and indeed i ‘ussia. It was 
the fashion to hear him. Men of all ranks fr yaented his 


lectures. Stu 1] 


nts from parts of Germany, from all Euro- 


kk 
pean nations, Poles eclally, but also Greeks and Scanda- 


navians, sat at lis 

which he, fumbling aa 

taking snuff, peating himself, laboriously ut 
16 


ae : 
depth of the conten illed souls of his audit 


i 


t 
Loves : : ‘ ; 
LOW bic’ HCMUSLAST. 


them a-g 
tended his lect 
be supposed. 
Hegelians, or 
place-gainin 

, th 
and to 
enthusi: 


[ nivel 
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the relations of Cousin to Hegel. The birthday eulogiums 
on Hegel, in 1826, were the culmination of this hitherto 


growing tendency to render him worship as a demigod. His 


biographer records the fact with a sik h that “ eve rvthing in 
this world has its epoch. 
tI ore | Wis concer cl in founding 


1827, « thi li 


‘Berliner Jahrbuch f 
spon ( Hevel’s wishes 
blisher, wn 
this work 
lows 


1 1 
LCLLLLALYV ¢ 


whine the H 
Fintan i: cudict 

“perspectiy 
promiss als F sham Wounters 
nect t] , such : ean as the 
Hegel wrote for it in the first year, 
Bhagavat-Gita, in review of W. von Hum- 
ton the Indian Religion. A second contribution was on 
posthumous writings and correspondence, and yet 
prblishe din the sam ‘vear, on Hamann. One 
t memorable of all his arti for this pe riodieal, 
written in 1829, on the “ Aphorisn \bsolute 


lL Not-K1 
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iques, in 1831, were devoted to the elements which were 
afterward most energetic against his philosophy, to wit, the 
views of Schelling and those of Herbart. 

Hegel became rector of the Berlin University in 1830, the 


same year in which the July revolution occurred in France, 


¢ Contession was 


and in which the adoption of the Augsburg 
German Protestants. In his in- 


ay the 


Cie. t 
He nce 


outside of he Ve | i ew of is TI nal in mae him On 
that occasion, in a cl ©] t, and in dive ‘converse, at 


a pleasm roul is an entertainment 


which afforded much enjoyment to all. Hegel's sons sympa- 


thized with his quiet and happy emotion. Seare ly had 
coffee been served, after the champagne, when a fearful 
thunder-storm arose, which speedily terminated the festivi- 
ties. As autumn came on he resumed his labors, completing 
the preparation of a new edition of his “ Logie,” the preface 
to which bea ite November th. C ab wocan his lee- 


tures r and 


all wi 


11) 
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Sunday, the L3th,at 11 o'clock in the morning, he was at- 
tacked by cholera, in its most virulent form, and the fatal 
termination came ata quarter past five in the evening, on 
Monday. His family were about him to the last, and his 
death was easy and calm. On Wednesday, he was buried, 
and his disciples, Marheineke and Forster, spoke at his 
‘ave. His sister, Christine, long years before disappointed 
love, and for some time past living apart from him, died 
suicide, the following February a broken-hearted suf- 
ferer. Great was the shock to all Germany, and deep the 
sorrow of all of He cre Vs scholars eve ry where, on k arning 
that he was no more. 

Thus, rapidly and lightly touching upon some of the more 
prominent points of the philosopher’s career in life, and 
never more than pausing for a moment at the threshold of 
his phil soph. We have at length seen him laid by the 
side of Fichte, to rise no more to the work of this world. 
Gladly would we a to the illustrations of his character, 
and to the aph visms and words of his philosophy already 


ly to prolong our article. And 


cviven, were it not unreasonal 
1) 


beyon lL this still remains the labor we have not atte mpted 
here, of assigning to Hegel lis place, in our estimate, among 
nerations of plulosophers, and of weighing the value 
leavors in the past, or their present and prospective 
much less are we 
Dut we have failed in our 
from what we have written, 
ine his life among 

it 
sincere nin, vritine be wi xl, alm to elevate and 


‘ 


educa and influence 


upon cultivated men, as well as enjoying the friendship and 


este 


st i people, 


else 1s 
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old Father Time outstripped as he is with us. Our European 
rivals deny that we are a modest people; and yet we are 
constantly performing miracles, while we as constantly main- 
tain that the age of miracles is past—nay sometimes deny 
that there ever was such an age! If this be not modesty, 
we should like to know what is. In other countries, neither 
January nor May, nor any other month, cold or warm, ar- 
rives until it is regularly due, as set down in the almanacs ; 
but in our country each arrives at least a fortnight in 
advance, provided ho st rious accidents oecur, Even in this 
case there can only be a few exceptions ; for though it may 
still be only autumn on one corner of the street, it is far ad- 
vanced in winter on another, and Winter though a premature 
birth, langhs at Autumn, because he, too, did not come into 
the world before his time ! 


Everybody knows that an American magazine which 


does not see the light some weeks in advance must be 
5 | 


a dull, slow affair. Thus, while we write this line, towards 
the middle of Dee mb r, we see bi fore us a dozen of 
January magazines, the majority having “records of the 
month.” Even the wonders of the telegraph cannot approach 
this . ao Oy rator this tC we have ever hi ard of coul | send a 
January telegram, even to his beloved one, in the middle of 


we prophets 

‘ ard the edi- 

;s, somewhat in 

lden time, there were, 

true and the false. Per- 

haps it is the same at the present y; if so, in which eate- 
gory shall we place our pr etic econfreres ? 

Be fore attempting o decide SO GTave a question, let us 


take some notice of the circumstances in which they are 
placed. If the publie will only hear those who pret nd to 
have the prophetic gift, what is the honest story teller to 
do ? We are boun | to rememper cut he eannot afford to 
be out of work more than the industrious chambermaid, 
who, in order to ¢ mployment, when in need of it, where 


“no Catholie n pply,” eseht ierself as an orthodox 
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Protestant, armed with a copy of King James’s Bible, as a 
voucher for her good faith. 

There have been thoughtless, fantastie peop! at all times, 
and whenever the re is a prepond rance of the m, they must 
be allowed, like other majoriti s, to have things pretty much 

ihey want them, though it is ten to one that it will not be 

right Way. Honest Diek Steel as m% lone: eting as 

Wi, w hie il he l aurne dd that, , r ‘ / t j eh f mortals, 
incredible 
time obs 
blanks the y 


tors togethert 


ereas not one 


number of that famous work ver Issue fi the date 
marked upon the face of it. The “ Tattler,” commenced in 
Ireland, by Steele, and numbering s its contributors 
Swift, Addison and Parnell, purported appear on three 
particular days of the week, but it appeared nearly, if not 


quite as often, on the interv ning days. If it ever appear d 
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in advance we have no record of the fact. And thus we 
could mention all the most celebrated journals of the old 
world, aud ask the most learned and curious of our readers 
o point out a single ove that thought it derived any virtue 


e into the world in advance of its 


It was rather tl 0 ion then 7 t untimely births are 
4 ... that . +! fit] riot x ot} 
not good: that 1 rh ore t fuil period o1 gestation 
, | 771 1° 
1 CO ] rt tw tl pu iv, I ! t | | ort-lived. 


is te tone | for y too, a certain class of papers issued 


? ] 1 
SUC} avi s Hien Gid not contain any 
, 
mo were «i i} rht p l- 
’ 1 } > 
| \ | \ li { Littel But 
’ 1 ’ 1 1 
Cr j ( it | Vill | When 
1 1 } 4] . 
th l i ‘t th o ( il VY were 
! 1 ! il We re 
{ ’ , , 
‘ ) ) ! ) - 
no l CX] { ] 
7 ] ] 
ent dn i r« ( ii l ( eck to-day 1o1 
1 1 1 1 
mo cl l tO 1 i} l l | Lit chats | | ecel- 


nne doubts 
of his honesty, or think he must be more or less affected by 

So far as the thing itself 1s coneerned, is it not nearly as 
easy to set down a future date as the present date? Thus, 
supposing we issued this journal to-day, or 2a week he nee, 
would it not be as cheap for us to print January on the face 
of it, as Dec ber’ And if we m vuse to-day the date, 


January, LS6!), why not tl date 1S90? Do we know any 
more nbout the one than w do about the other? \t any 
rat i] Vv | | ’ } \ 7°] i) Do nb ! work by | bel- 
Imp : Li ) i roam Wl nt erected 
in | 2 | } TSGO PSO) ] old ¢ ih to 
end be label prin 

chic] R ld f keep 

wl ) ) | { 1] | ke | 
lL, } ( vho 
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is ina hurry, and addresses “mine host,” in the middle of 
Dees mbe = | want some thing ood and nice,” and he is 
told in reply, “ We can give you the very best will you have 
some January chicken?” If the epicure had any knowl- 
edge of physiology, or of the phenomena produced by incu- 
bation, is it not likely that he would prefer waiting for the 
January chicken until January came ? The hotel keeper 
might, indeed, say that the article is “ fresh” now, and would 
be “stale” in January when the full period of incubation was 
completed ; but would this be satisfactory ? 

The ladies are said to be very silly, because they repre- 
sent themselves as having come into the world more recently 
than they really did; but it is natural for them to cling even 
to the semblance of youth, as long as possible ; since a large 
proportion of them, if not the majority, have to depend 
chiefly for the influence they exercise among men, on those 


charms which are effaced by time. Associating increasin 


cr 
> 
y 


years with the gradual loss of their attractions, after the 
have attained a certain age, it is not at all to be wondered at 
that th \ wish to be eonsidered younger than they are. 
“T should wish to be «a beautiful young lady,” says la 
Bruy pre, “fr In hirteenth to mv twe nty -second year, 
and after that age t come & man.” This explains the 
whole affair, at ‘ully justifies the ladies for wishing to be 
consid ad yor ror tha thes are. But although the ladies 
have thus ¢ n to attach much importance to youth 
and “ freshness,” wl ius ever heard of an honest lady that 

hed to be delivered of her child a month, a week, or even 
ad Ly before 1 ime ? That some wom e such wishes 


is very 


Wi 


we WI 
form. 


Every corporeal being that has life, as well a oman, must 
crow old m ie 3 VILeYS at are suppose d to be im- 
mortal. Surely th puny, not to say worthless, 


_ 41 . “7 . 1 : 
eas that would adie, o1 ren grow stale, in a Week or two. 
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Transitory as woman's charims are, they Jast longer than 


this, even under the most unfavorable cireumstanees. |] 


rut 
murder 
story, or any other story, anything the better for being dated 


“January,” than it would be if dated “ December?” What 


in the name of common sense, why is a love story, a 


benefit does an historical sketch of the times of Charles I. or 
Louis XIV. derive from being dated January, more than if it 
were dated December? Could we not wait another week or 
two for the information it contains, as patie ntly as we did 
the rest of our lives ? 

But the most absurd and ridiculous atte mpi of all, is to 
comment in December on the current events of January. If 
this is impossible - if after all, no events ean be discussed as 
current in December, but such as are so, does not the fact of 
labelling those events “ January,” rather tend to make them 
“stale” than “ fresh ?”’ This has been illustrated but too 
ludicrously during the late presidential election, when maga- 
zines and weekly papers, purporting to have been published 
after the result was known to the inhabitants of the most 
obscure hamlet in the United States could only speak of it as 
if it were still in the womb of the future. 

Supposing the most important oceurrences take place 
to-day, in what magazin s could they be even alluded to ? 
Surely not in a December one, since that was published more 
than a month ago—about the middle of November. It would 
be equally impossible to notice them in a January magazine 
which was published at least a week ago; so that if a revolu- 
tion took place this afternoon, at Washington, or Albany, or 
if an earthquake occurred that de stroyed half New York, 
Boston, or Philad Iphia, we might not expect to find one 
word about it in any earlier magazine than the February 
number! The most important annual reports, issued in the 
middle of December, must wait for the same number : if the y 


were issued on the first day of December, the earliest number 
in which they could be noticed would be that for J muary ; 
wher the reports 1 the middle of January, or ear- 
lier, | e to wait for tue er s of our month itil the 
Mi numb. e “read 

The truth 1 | yy h 1] 
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tual production, has ever lost any of its viilue, or = fre sh- 
ness,’ for being laid aside a few weeks. It is the most 


valuable that have been so Inid aside in all ages. The 


Homeri¢e poems were but little known watil Pisistratus caused 
them to be collected and transcribed ; they were so old at 
this time—tive hundred years before Christ—that no one 
could tell when they were written. Yet they were not stale 
in any sense, nor are they to-day, more than two thousand 
years later! Does the date alter the value of the works of 
Dante, Shakspeare, or Milton ? if it does, is it not by making 
the older editions the most valuable? Paradise Lost had 
been rejected by several publishers before the author could 
get any one to give him even £5 for it. More recently Oliver 
Goldsmith was unable to procure the most ordinary neces- 
saries of life, while his admirable Vicar of Waketield lay 
beside him, as if it were waste paper ; and it might have lain 
there for years longer, had Dr. Johnson not gone in person 
to procure a publisher for it. Gray's Elegy, De Foe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe, Corneille’s Polyeucte, and many other celebrated 
works we could mention, were little thought of when “ fresh” 
or “new.” If the productions of the intellect that possess any 
value, do not, like good wine, improve by time, at least they 
no more suffer from time than gold does. It is only produe- 
tions that have but a fictitious value, that degenerate in this 
way. 
We hold, however, th 
issue their 10 nals as far i 


od will and | 


that ; 
shall not ¢ 


the least 


All we ask is, that we be allowed equal liberty ourselves. 


“e are not prophe tS; nor do we care to be st fast” CXC pt 
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whe hn On hon > il kk. ' . t! el i icv pret nded to 
issue oui j 1 a rf { lil lh {} h a he fa e of 


— 1 : ] : 4 ‘ 
It; nor sii we ll ( ture. n our first prospectus we 


promise l issue the work in March, June, September, and 


been a number of it 1 l on any oul ionth, earlier or 
later. 
Some have regarded u SLOY is account. There 


1 
i 


1 
there never has 


are those who think us “late,” because we do not issue 
our Sept mber number in August, our ‘em r number 
in November, «&e., &c¢., although not one of our subseribers 
or patrons has ever re proached us with beine one or the 
other. The reason is, that both are not merely intelligent ; 
they are persons who think as well as read. Such do not ex- 
pect journalists, more than other sinners, to perform miracles ; 
they know that if we are slow and late, because we do not 
pre tend to outstrip Time, the editors of the greatest: pr riod- 
icals in the world are slow and late. 

Thus, for example, if it be asked which is the ablest and 
most famous periodical in Europe, the general reply will be 
“The Edinburgh Review.” We cheerfully admit, not only 
that this is the reputation it has always enjoyed, but that it 
has eminently deserved it. No periodical anywhere has 
done more Or vl, yet ac cording to a certain class of our eri- 
ties, it 1s “ alway slate,’ since a number of it has never been 
published before th ionth mentioned on the faee of it. 
Sometimes it ! 1 published at thy ecinnine of the 
month, sometimes in the middle, and sometimes towards the 


yf | 
i 


| tO Wari 


with the history o 


] ] 


it has often been delay \ O iree WeeKS for an lnpor- 


tant debate, a gene) le mn, or the ratifieation of an im- 
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portant treaty, &e. But it is only necessary to glance at the 
work as printed at home in order to see what little impor- 
tance its conductors attach to the difference of a few days, 
or even weeks, in the time of its publication. In each nun- 
ber of several volumes now before us, which have been pub- 
lished at intervals of years, it is announced at the close of 
the reading matter, that the number for the ensuing quarter 
will be issued some time during the first month of that 
quarter ; thus at the close of the January number we read, 
7 No. CX XVII. will be published in April a at the close of 
the April number, “ No. CXXVITT. will be published in 
July,” ve., XC. 

We mention the “ Edinburgh,” however, only as an exam- 
ple; all the other great periodicals of Europe, including 
those of Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Florence, pursue the 
same course. There is not a city of any extent in Europe, 
or America in which the Revue des Dena Moades, or the Revue 
Conte mporaine has not subscribers, but never does either 
attempt to outstrip time a single day, for the purpose of 
increasing its “ freshness,” or diminishing its “ staleness.”’ 


Arr. VIII 


London 


Or all the ancient nations of Italy none appears to have 
such claims upon our notice as that of the Tuscans. Their 


celebrity at a time when Rome as yet had no existenee, the 


superiority of their political institutions, their progress in 
navigation, « peepee , an y th r arts of civilized life, 

, ; . aasgie 
when the | enveloped in igno- 


rance and barbarism, an stances which even at the 
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prese nt 
attention 
improve} 


A 


informati appeared, 
many antiquari 3 of cel In th } ntury, despa 

of obtaining any lue from conflicting testim 
ancient writers, have no sitated to quit altogether the 
beaten trac] : 1 to venture amidst the alluring 
mazes of ¢ j ; re. Th ‘onsequence of this mode of 
investigation was easy to be foreseen ; system followed system, 
till there scarcely remained any nation of acknowledged 
antiquity, to which the honor of having colonized Etruria 
was not aseribed. 

Thus it was supposed that the Tuscans might be de- 
seended from the Egyptians, the Canaanites,+ or the Phea- 
nicians.* Others, again, contended for their Celties origin. 
The multiplicity of these opinions is the best pro f of the 
little dep ndenece that is to be place don a) stems which trust 
for support to conjecture alone. The records of history, 
even where they seem most to fail us, will be found a saf 
and surer guide than reasoning which is founded o 


4 QOul 


assumption and hypothe sis. It is, then, with the unit 
of history, and conjecture used with moderation, that 
shall endeavor to feel our way through this intricate subject ; 


| ] r le ° . e 
and there are three s¢ re Pon which we ck rive Jntorma- 


tion respecting the r] " ancien Tusen 


accounts of Greek w 
existing national monuments disc 
With r spect to the Romans, i 


concerned themselves httle 
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nations, but reecived without much examination all the ae- 
counts, even of the early population of Italy, which were 
transmitted to them by the Greeks, their masters in every 
species of literature ; so that little original information can 
be derived from them in an inquiry which is to be traced 

considerably higher than the foundation of their city. The [ P 





evidence which is supplied by the inscriptions and coins of 
Etruria, respecting the origin of its inhabitants has hitherto 


done little towards settling the question ; and since the age ; 
of their monuments, which had been greatly exagerated, has 
been proved by able judges* to be posterior to the com- : 
mencement even of the Roman republic, we are obliged to ; 
seek among the historians and poets of Greece for the ear- : 
liest records of Etruscan history. 

If we are to credit the famous Lydian tradition recorded 


by Herodotus, that ancient people ought to be considered 
as the parent stock of the Tyrrhenians. According to their 


SP ete 





accounts a great famine arose in Lydia during the reign of 
Atys, one of the earliest kings; when it had lasted for sey- ; 
eral years, it was at length determined that the nation 

should divide itself into two parts, under the respective 
commands of Lydus and Tyrrhenus, the two sons of Atys ; 
one of which was to migrate, the other to remain in possess- 
ion of the country. It fell to the lot of Tyrrhenus to aban- 
don Lydia with the people under his charge. He accord- 
ingly equipped a fleet in quest of a country to settle in; 
when, after passing by various nations and countries, he 





finally arrived among the Umbri, where he foun led Vel il 
cities, which the people, who from him were called Tyrv 
nians, occupied up to the time of Lik rodotu . who imap 
delivered this account as he received it from the Lydians. 
Frerett has obs: rved, that the Lydians Were hevel €oii- 
sidered as a mari ime people ; and, at any rate, that | it x 
of navigation at the } riod which we our ht to assign to the 
Lydian colony, according to the aceonnt o° Herodo! 7 ll 


have been quite in its infaney. With regard to this objec- 


* Lanzi. Sa » di Lingua Etrusca, 


t Freret, Mem. de Il’ Acad., xviii. 91 
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tion it is remarkable, that in the naval epochs of Castor,* 
we find the Lydians mentioned as an early maritime power. 
It is evident that the art of navigation had already attained 
to a certain degree ot perfection before the slege of Troy, 
but we cannot admit so late a period as this for the Tyrr- 
henian migration, since the existence of the Ty rrhenian 
Italy before the siege of Tr Vv, appears to be placed beyond 
a doubt. 

Not to mention the Phasnicians, who in the most remote 
ages are known to have navigated every part of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, as_ well as other seas, we find that Minos, King 
of Crete, had a powerful navy for that age, and made expe- 
ditions into Sicily and Italy.t The insignia of royalty, such 
as the curule chair and purple robe, which the Romans _ bor- 
rowed from the Tuscans, are recognized by Dionysius, of 
Halicarnassus, himself, as Lydian badges of honor ; and the 
eagle standards of Rome, also originally Tuscan, appear to 
have been common to the armies of Persia. The comie 
dancers of Etruria, called Ludi, were celebrated for their 
agility and grace; and according to Val. Maximus, who 
mentions their introduction at Rome, they derived this talent 
from the Curetes and Lydians. It is also remarked that 
divination and augury, which form so leading a distinction 
in the religion of Etruria, took their rise in Caria, according 
to Pliny. The superstitious practice of divining from the 
inspection of the livers of victims, obtained in Asia, at a very 
early period, being alluded to by the prophet Ezekiel,s 
where Grotius observes, that the Lydians had probably 
derived this practice from the Chaldeans, and had _ trans- 
mitted it to the Tuscans. 

It is a fact sufficiently established on good authority, that 
the Greeks were acquainted with a people whom they called 
Tyrrhenians, but whose geographical position was very dif- 
ferent from that of their Italian namesakes. Thucydides 
has noticed them in the Chaleidie r¢ cion, near mount Athos: 


* A Greck of Marseilles, who flourished under the Ptolomies, and wrote on the nations 
ancient times were masters of the sea, 


+t Herodotus, vii., 169 t Xen. Anab., i. 10, § C. xx’, v. 21. 
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hae 


him. The analogy which subsists between the forms, Tusci, 
Osci, and Volsei, would furnish a presumption of the indi- 
genous origen of the former, but that point seems abundantly 
established by the fundamental similarity of language which 
has been discovered to exist between the Etrusean and the 
other native dialects of ltaly. 

Having thus far tried to explain the origin of the Tusear 
people, it remains for us to see how far their luprove d eivili- 
zation and political Supe ri rity ean be traced to the settle- 
ments formed by the Tyrrhenians amongst th 


r 
’ 


m. But as it 
will be naturally asked how we are to suppose that this people 


arrived in Lt ily, and at what }) 1] vl, we ij e] 


it necessary, 


first of all, to say a few words ting that part of their 
history. 
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date of about one hundred years before the Trojan war, to 
the settlement of the Tyrrheni in Etruria. 

Here, then, they founded, with the assistance of the 
natives, their first twelve cities, and if we conceive this 
people bringing with them all the improvements in war 
navigation, and general civilzation, which Greece was then: 
beginning to derive from her proximity to the East and to 
Egypt, into a country only inhabited, and that partially, by 
rude and savage chins, we shall easily form an idea of the 
great and rapid influence which they would exercise over the 
moral and political state of Italy. We must suppose them 
to have been joined, from time to time, by numerous bands 
of Pelasgi, adventurers like themselves, as Ephorus repre- 
sented them, who would flock from different parts of Greece 
to any country where renown and profit were to be acquired. 
The Tyrrhenian pirates, who had hitherto infested the 
Agean, would naturally retire, when that sea was protected 
by the navy of Minos, to the seas of Italy, to exercise there 
the habits which they had acquired from the Phoenicians, 
and which remained so long a characteristic of their nation. 
We learn from Strabo,* that the Greeks did not venture to 
send colonies int Sicily till long after the fall of Troy, owing 
to the dread inspired by those formidable depredators. 
From the traditions preserved by Lycophron, it would 
appear that the \ formed settlements on almost eve ry part of 
the coast washed by the Tyrrhenian sea. Their colonies in 
Campania and in Lucania, where Piestum is supposed to 


have been founded by thein. as well as others, on the shores 


of the Adriatic, also suftici ntly attest th ir busy and enter- 
prising spirit. They seem, in faet, to have pr ad themselves 
over all uly, and im that se We hay, peraaps, take the 
assertion of Livy,t to be true, that the Tuscan mame had 
reached every part of the ponisulie a Lits seas before the 
arrival of Ainea 

But it was in Etruria, properly so called, that the Tyrr- 
heni laid the first foundation of this power, ; d established 
under Tarchon their leader, a confeder lev ol twe lve cities.} 
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Strabo represents the Tuscans as being perpetually engaged 
in hostilities with the Umbri, from whom they were only sep- 
erated by the Tiber; and we are led to infer, that the advan- 
tage rested decid dly with the form. r people, since he goes 
on to state that they gradually extended the confines of their 
territory, and finally possessed themselves of the plains 
waterd by the Po. It is to this acquisition of dominion that 
Pliny probably refers, when he ré ports that the Tuscans 
wrested no less than three hundred cities from their Umbrian 
antagonists. In the prosecution of their successful career, 
the Tuscans having arrived on the shores of the Adriatie, 
obtained possession, also, of the original Tyrrhenian settle- 
ments of Hadria and Spina, which the Tyrrheni, being too 
weak to defend them, abandoned, as Strabo relates, to the 
invaders, while Ravenna fell into the hands of the Umbri.t 
The numerous discoveries of national monuments which 
have been made in Etruria confirm the fact that we are 
insisting upon, and point out that part of Italy as the origi- 
nal seat and abode of the Etruscans: while very few 
remains of this kind have been discovered in Piedmont and 
Lombardy. It is in Etruria that we can best trace the influ- 
ence of the Tyrrhenian colony, in changing the habits and 
lmproving the condition of its natives. It is to the Ts rr- 


1° 


heni that we woul lL aseribe that mixture of religons of Greece 


and Italy which is known to have obtained in the Etrusean 
rites. Thus, with the deities peculiar to the country, such 


as Voltuma, Narcia, and the Dit Con ntes. we find thev wor- 
shipped Aplu, or the Pelasgian Apollo, Thurms, or Hermer, 


Juno, Minerva, and other divinities common to the Grocks.! 

Of the nfluer fthe Pelaseiin the] e thea 
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seems more natural so to interpret Tacitus, that Damartus 
only improved the Etruscan alphabet by the addition of some 
letters.* We must leave it to philologists to examine the 
causes which operated differently in forming the dialects of 
Etruria and Latium. But it seems that the difference which 
at first might not be considerable, gradually increased from 
the various elements which the latter received into its com- 
position, while the former remained uncultivated and station- 
ary. In proof of this it may be noticed, that the Etruscans 
retained the ancient mode of writing from right to left, while 
the Latins, together with new characters, adopted that 
arrangement which has since generally prevailed. These 
are the principal points in which the effects of the Tyrrhe- 
nian colony are visible in improving and eivilizing Etru- 
ria. With r spect to particular customs we are too. little 
acquainted with the history of that country to distinguish 
What was indigenous, and what borrowed; but it seems suf- 
ficient to know that they infused a spirit of enterprise and 
conquest into the nation in which thes had been adopted ; a 
spirit which long prey lled and increased after the original 
Tyrrheni had removed or di ed, { they are said to 
have done, towards the period of 
and the enltivation f the tine avis, for which 
natural turn, 


Iperiority 
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ures ill-combined and ineffectual. A fatal want of internal 
union which prevailed amongst their states, as Strabo* judi- 
ciously observes, rendered them an easy conquest to their 
Gallic invaders in the north of Italy, and to the hardy Sam- 
nites in Campania; while Rome was aiming at the very cen- 
tre of their power and existence those persevering and sys- 
tematic attacks which with her were never known to fail. 
The history of the Tuscans subsequently to the founda- 
tion of Rome, is to be gleaned from Livy, and, at intervals, 
from short detached notices in the Greek historians and 
poets; but a rich field is left open to the antiquary who 
would illustrate the annals of this interesting people from the 
monuments that are daily discovered in their country, 
which seems destined to be the seat of the arts and good 
taste, through au perpetuity of ages, If the books of Aris- 
totle and Theophrastus on the civil instituions of the Tyrr- 
heni, or even the history of the Emp ror Claudius, had been 
preserved to us, we sh nud doubtless have been better ae- 
quainted with the causes of that ascend ney which they are 


said to have once exercised over the whole of Italy. 


Etruria, considered as a Roman province, ted 
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the title of a Roman municipium. Pisa retains its site and 
name as a modern city of great celebrity. The origin of 
Pisa is lost amidst the fables to which the Trojan war gave 
rise, and which are common to so many Italian cities. The 
earliest mention we have of this city in the Roman history 
isin Polybius,* from whom we learn, as well as from Livy,t 
that its harbor was much frequented by th Romans in their 
communication with Sardinia, Gaul and Spain. It was here 
that Scipio landed his army, when returning from the mouth 
of the Rhone to oppose Hannibal in Italy. Strabo speaks 
of it as having been formerly an important naval station ; in 
his day it was still a very flourishing commercial town, from 
the supplies of timber which is furnished to the fleets, and 
the costly marbles which the neighboring quarries afforded 
for the splendid palaces and villas of Rome. Its territory 
produced wine, and the species of wheat called siligo. r The 
Portus Pisanus was at the mouth of the Arno. About three 
miles from Pisa, towards Lucca, are some hot springs, no- 
ticed by Pliny as the Aquie Pisanwe,$ now Bagni di Pisa. 
Northeast of Lueca, and at the foot of the Appenines, we 
find Pistorium, now Pistoria. This town is memorable in 
the history of Rome, as having witnessed in its vicinity the 
close of Catiline’s de sperate, but short career. About twenty- 
five miles from Pistarium, in a southeast direction, we find 
Fvesula, a considerable town of Etruria, the ruins and name 


of which are preserved in the well-known hill and village of 


Fiesole., It is noticed for the first time in history, ly Pol- 
ybius, in his account of the early wars between the Gauls 
and Romans. FTFlorentia, now Florence, a town so celebrated 
as the capital of Italy, has no pretentions to a foundation of 
great a t] yinit ,as we find no mention made of it before the 
time of Ca * by whom Frontinus says it was colonized ; 
un] we think with Cluverius, that the town called Fluentia 


by Flarus,* and mentioned with many other distinguished 


cities, as having severely suffered in the civil wars of Sevila 
and Marius, might | identitied with 1t. Hewever that may 
I I 
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be, we find distinct mention made of Florentia, in the reign 
of Tiberius; when, as Tacitus informs us, the inhabitants of 
that city petitioned that the waters of the Clanis, a river 
which was very injurious from its perpetual inundations, 
might not be carried off mto the Arno. 

Returning to the sea, the first place which pres nts itself 
beyond the mouth of the Arno is the Portus Herculis Liburni, 
now Livorno, or Leghorn. About eighteen miles farther 
we come to another harbor, named Vada Yolaterrana, 
from the neighboring city of Volaterre ; it is still known by 
the name of Vada. Ne arly fifteen miles inland, and on the 
right bank of the same river, stood the ancient city of Vol- 
aterre, now Volterra. Its Etruscan name, as it appears on 
numerous coins, was Volathri.* Even if we had not the 
express authority of Dion. Hal.t for assigning to Volterra 
a place among the twelve principal cities of ancient Etru- 


ria, the extent of its remains, its massive walls, vast s: pul- 


chral chambers, and numerous objects of Etruscan art, would 
suffice to show its antique splendor and importance, and 
claim for it that rank. From the monuments alone which 
have been discovered within its walls, and in the immediate 
vicinity, no small idea is formed of the power, civilization, and 
taste of the ancient Etruscans. Its walls were composed, as 
may y« t be see n, of huge, massive stones pil don each other 
without cement; and their cireuit which is still distinetly 


marked, embraced a cireumference of between three and four 


miles.t The citadel was built, as Strabos reports, on a hill, 
the ascent of which was fifteen adia; and it is Supp sed 
that the Tyrrhenian city, of which Aristotle speaks under 
the name of Oe built on hill \ ri 
The first mention f Volot t, In Roman history, ce- 
curs in L we wl an engagement of no creat jinpor- 
tance, Is stated to | \ tuken place ] ir th) city. nat the 
close ofa war, 1n whieh {] 'D ruscaus Were kk moued with th 
Samuites against tl] Rom ; The latter were und t] 
command of L. Corn. S Ipio fn the second Pun > war, V 
find Volaterra among the other cities of Etruria that we 
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zealous in their offers of naval stores. The evias of Volaterra 
have the impression of a dolphin, which numismatical 
writers agree in considering as emblematical of a maritime 
power—to the Romans. Many years afterwards, Volaterrea 
sustained a siege against Sylla, which lasted two years. 

To the east of Volterra stands Sienna, a modern city of 
celebrity, which appears to have been anciently called Sena, 
with the addition of Julia to distinguish it from Sena Gal- 
licia, in Umbria. This designation implies a colony formed 
by Julius, or Augustus Cresar. Considerably to the south- 
west of this last place, Massa Veternensis has preserved the 
first part of its name. The adjective Veternensis implies the 
existence of a more ancient town, probably called Veterna 
from the ruins of which Massa may have arisen. A few 
miles to the southwest of this place Vetulonii, one of the 
most powerful and distinguished of the twelve Etruscan 
cities, is supposed to have been situated. Its position, 
indeed, was long a matter of great uncertainty, and has 
given rise to much discussion. D’Auville,* who examines the 
subject fully, is inclined to think with Cluverias, that the 


position rked by the name of Valinis, is a corruption for 


ancient town on 


ger 
‘the impression ol 


Lto have refer 
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and with which Rome afterwards decorated her consuls and 
dictat rs. V tuli nil is rank d awnone the twelve prit cipal 
cities.” An inscription quoted by Cluverius, proves that it 
was a municipal town under the Roman 

Ina lne with Vetal nil, and on the coast, was Populo- 
nium, once a most flourishing town, and the naval il of 
the Etruscans. It has been alr ly ni ticed, that this was 
the oniy considerable city which that nation founded imme- 


diately on the coast ; in other instances they were prevented 
from cd ine this bv the want of commodious tVens, and 


through fear of being exposed to the attacks of pirates. 
But the harbor of Populonium, now Porto Baratto, possessed 
peculiar advantages : it was seeure, and of great ext nt, and 
from its proximity to the island of Elba, so rich in metals, of 
the highest importance, as the produce of the mines appears 
never to have been prepared for use in the island itself, but 
was always sent over to Populonium for that purpose. In 
proof of the antiquity of this place, it may be observed, that 
it is mentioned by Virgilt as one of the Etruscan cities which 
sent forces. Strabo has accordingly described the site of 
Populonium from personal inspection ; he tells us that it was 
placed on a lofty hill that ran out into the sea, like a penin- 
sula. Onthe summit was a tower for watching the approach 
of the thunny fish. From thence you could see plainly the 
island of Elba, and even Corsica and Sardinia. We may infer 
from Livy,} that it was still an important city in the time of 
the second Punie war, but during the civil wars it sustained 
a siege, about the same time with Volterra, in which it suf- 
fered so much, that nothing but the temple and a few houses 
were preserved. The arsenal and part of the foot of the 
promontory, now Capo di Campana, presented, however, a 
less desolate appearance, The ve tigre s of this ancient city 
are to be seen about three miles north of Piombino. A little 
to the east is a small lake, formed by the river Cornia, sup- 
posed by Cluverius to be the Lynceus of Lycophron. This 
lake, which has a narrow outlet to the sea, 1s now ealled Cal- 


dano, and is described by Rutilius, together with its haven, 
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the Portus Faleria, now Porto Falese. Continuing along 
the coast, we find the little river called Alma, and which still 
retains its name. Somewhat beyond is the Portus Trajanus 
of Ptolomy, now Torre di Troja. The Lacus Prelius of 
Cicero, probably the same asthe Prilis of Pliny, is now Lago 
di Castiglione. Two or three miles to the northeast of this 
lake, some remarkable ruins, with the name of Roselle at- 
tached to them, point out the site of the ancient Rosellae, one 
of the twelve Etrusean cities. It is mentioned more than 
once by Livy, in the course of the wars with Etruria. It was 
taken by assault in the year 454 U. C., by the consul L. 
Posth. Megillus.* In the second Punie war, we hear of its 
furnishing timber, especially fir, for the Roman fleet. From 
Pliny we learn that it subsequently beeame a colony, which 
is confirmed by an inscription cited by Holstenius.t 

A short distance from the lake Peilis, brings us to the 
mouth of the Ombrone, anciently Umbro, one of the most 
considerable rivers of Etruria ; it is represented as navigable 
by Pliny,t and its name, as the same writer observes, is. 
indicative of the Umbri having once been in possession of 
Etruria. Beyond this river was the Portus Telamo, now 
Telamone, a city of high antiquity, if we are to credit the 
account of Divid. Lic., who attributes its foundation to the 
Argonauts ; but without trusting to this fabulous story, there 
is no doubt of its having been founded at a very early 
period, since it is mentioned by Timacus, whom Diodorus 
quotes. It was probably a Pe lasgic city—the coins, with the 
epigraph T. L. A., and 'T. A. L., in Etrusean characters, are 
generally ascribed to Telamo.  Telamo is chiefly memor- 
able in the history of Rome, from an important military 
event which took place in its neighbourhood, and which we 
find recorded at length in Polybius.s In the interval be- 
tween tlie first and second Punie wars, and seven years 
before the beginning of the latter, that is, 529 U. C., the 
Cisalpine Gauls, joined by a numerous army of Transalpine 
barbarians called Gaseatae, made a formidable irruption 
into Etruria. They baffled the vigilance of the praetor, who 
was posted at Arretium, by passing the Apennines, north of 


* Livy, x., 37. t Ital. Ant., p. 39, t Pliny, iii., 5. § Po'ybiua, i'., 25, 
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that town; crossing probably from Bologne, by {he Val di 
Mugello. They then advanced to Clusium, without meeting 
with any obstacle, being, on their arrival at that place, only 
three days’ march from Rome. Hearing, however, that the 
preetor, apprised of their arrival into Etruria, was hastening 
to bring them to an engagement, they changed the direction 
of their march, and moved from the Val di Chiana, as if they 
intended to retreat to Faesulae, but instead of continuing 
their route to that town, they concealed their forees among 
the hills of Sienna, and lay in wait for the enemy. The 
preetor having fallen into the ambuscade, sustained a severe 
defeat ; rallying, however, his scattered troops on a neigh- 
boring hill, he there maintained himself, till he was relieved 
by the consul Paulus Aemilus, who was stationed with a 
powerful army at Ariminum ; and on hearing of the irruption 
made by the Gauls, moved rapidly to the support of his 
countrymen. The Gauls, unable to prevent the junction of 
the two Roman armies, determined not to hazard a battle, 
but to endeavor to secure their retreat with the rich booty 
they had already been able to collect. Cut off, however, from 
the passes over the Apennines, by the Roman army in their 
front, they had no other resource left but to gain the coast, 
and proceed by Pisa and Luna, through Liguria, to their 
own country. They descended, the refore, from the hills of 
Sienna into the Maremma, and advanced towards the sea, 
following the course of the Ombrone. Meanwhile the other 
consul, ©. Atilius, who was on his return from Sardinia, 
had landed at Pisa, and was marching with his army along 
the coast,on his way to Rome. Near Telamo he fell in with 
an advanced party of the Gauls, from whom he learned the 
state of things. Apprised by this means of the approach of 
the enemy, he took up an advantageous position, to int rcept 
their passage; while his colleague, who was close at hand, 
opposed their retreat. The barbarians being assailed in 
front and rear, after a desperate conflict, in which the brave 
Atilius was slain, were finally routed and cut to pieces. This 
memorable action, though gene rally known by the name of 
the battle of Telamo, was not fought precisely in the neigh- 
borhood of that city, but nearer the lake Prilis, on the right 
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bank of the Ombrone, and not far from the modern town of 
Groseti. This circumstance is established by a curious 
pass: in rontinus, who mentions that a large detachment 
of the Gauls was iirpris dand d ‘stroyed by the consul 
Aemilins, during their retreat, near a place eall d Columna, 
which is casily recognised in its moderna name of la Colonna ; 
and wii th enal le sus to ve rify the Hecuracy of Polybius’s 


account, and to explain in a satisfactory manner the move- 
ments of the contending armies. 

Telamo was doubtless mentioned by that historian, as the 
town of greatest note which oceurred on that part of the 
Tusean coast. The battle of Telamo was important, for it 
not only freed the Romans from a most formidable danger, 
but enabled them, for the first time, to carry their arms into 
Cisalpine Gaul, and sO effectually repressed the boldness of 
these barbarians, that they never after ventured to invade 
the Roman territory, except under the conduct of Hannibal. 
Ptolomy mentions only the promontory of that name. A 
little to the south of it is the Osa, a small stream, recorded 
by the same geographer, and which is still so called, empties 
itself into the sea. Proceeding still along the coast, we find 
the important city of Cossa,* or Cossm, at a little distance 
from the modern town of Ansedonia, which is now itself in 
ruins. From Plinyt we learn that Cossa was founded by 
the people of Volci, an Etrusean city; and Virgil} has named 
it in the catalogue of the forces sent by Etruria to the aid of 
MEneas. Cossa became a Roman colony, A. U. C., 480. 
Subsequently we find the Cossoni mentioned in terms of 
commendation by Livy, for their fidelity to the Romans 
during the desperate struggles of the second Punie war. 
The neighboring port, which is noticed by ancient writers 


under the different appellations of Portus Cossanus and 


Portus Hereulis; has preserved the latter designation under 
the hame of Porto ad Ereole. The poet alludes to the defeat 
of M. Aeimilius Li pidus, the consul, who soucht to raise 
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disturbane ; in the stat after t] } death of 4 
che eke al | \ his « le ague, (). Lut itius Catulus, who cle fe te dl 
him near Cossa, and drove him from thence to seek shel 


Sardinia. About five miles farther, Cluverius places the 


seat of thi Pelasvic King Malaeotus, henee named Re iS 
Villa. Tradition — r¢ prese nted this chief as one of those 


Pelasgi who returned to Greece and settled in Attica. 
Beyond is the river Marta of the Itmeraries, which retains 
its name unchanged. Near its mouth, and on the side of 
the Terre di Corneto, we would place the ancient town of 
Graviseai. Cluvertus inclines to Corneto itself, but that 
place is too much inland; for it is evident, from the account 
of Strabo, and the maritime Itineraries, that Gravisea was 
a Seaport. It appears to have been a town of some hote, 
and probably served as a harbor to the important city of 
Tarquinil, situated at some distance from the eoast. Cra- 
visea became a Roman colony, A. U.©., 514. But the low 
and marshy situation in which it was built, seems to have 
rendered this town always unhealthy. Somewhat higher up 
than Corneta, on the left bank of the Marta, some ruins, to 
which the name of Turchina ts attached, point out the site 
of Tarquinii,* represented as one of the most powerful cities 


of Struria, and ct ke In ute d in history for lis ¢ rly cone s1I0on 


with Rome. The foundation of Tarquinii is ascribed by 
Strabo, to Tarchin, the famous Etrusean chief who j na 
often introduced by thre poets. Some have suppose ad him to 
be the same with the celebrated Etrusean lawe iver, Tages 


as similar fabulous circumstances are aseribed to both. 
Justin states that Tarquinii was founded by some Thessa- 
lians and Spinambi, meaning, doubtless, the? Pelasgi and 
Umbri, who came from Spina, on the Adriatic: a notion 
which sufliciently agrees with that we endeavored to establish 
respecting the Tyrrhenian colony. There seems abundant 
authority for admitting Taryninii among the twelve states of 
Etruria. Strabo indeed states, that it was from this’ ei 


that the Romans borrowed all their royal Jnsignia and Fmili- 
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the sea, ona spot known to the people of the country by the 
name of Cerveteri. The last place to be pointed out on the 
coast is the Portus Augusti, at the mouth of the Tiber. 

We have vet to notice the few islands which lie off the coast 
of Etruria. That of Gargona, which is opposite to Leghorn, 
is no doubt the Urgo of Pliay and Mela. Near to it is the 
M teh vii of Pliny, now Melaria. The island of Elba, 
named thalia by the Greeks, and Ilva by the Latins, is 
distant about ten miles from Populonium, the nearest point 
of the:Tuscan coast. Iva was early celebrated for its rich 
iron nines ; but by whom they wered and worked is uncer- 
tain, as they are said to exhibit the marks of labors carned 
on for an incaleulable time. It even seemsto have been a 
popular belief among the ancients, that the metallic sub- 
stance was constantly renewed. It is probable that the 
Phoenicians were the first to make known the mineral riches 
of the island, and that it was from them the Ty rrheni learned 
to estimate its value; which may have held out to them no 
small indueement for settling on the coast, otherwise deficient 
in natural advantages. It is to the latter people that we 
woukl trace the name of Aithalia; since it appears that Lem- 
nos, which the y once inhabited, bore, accord ot he testi- 
mony of Polybius, the same appellation in ancient times. 
The Portus Argous, supposed to have derived its name from 
the expedition of the Aruonauts, is now Porto Furraio. 

tween Elba and Corsiea the little island ealled Planasia by 


DB +, 
Varro, and Planaria, by Pliny, is now Pianosa. Tacitus relates, 


that Augustus was persecuted by Livia to banish his nephew. 
Agrippa, thither. The rock laid down in modern maps under 
the name of Monte Christo, is the Oglys vot Pliny. Caprania, 
a largerisland than the two last, isnow Capraia. Pliny informs 
us that it derived its name from the number of goats with 
which it was stocked, whence the Greeks called it E2gilon. 
Opposite the harbor of Cossa are two small islands, 
I¢ilimm, now Giglia, and Arti mesium, now Gianuti. In 
order to describe what remains of the interior of Etruria 
we shall now proceed to the source of the Arno. Here 
we find Arezza, the ancient Arretium, a town of con- 


siderable celebrity, and generally considered as one of the 
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principal siates of Etruria. After an unsuccessful cam- 
paign, in which the Romans had carried their arms 
beyond the Cimian forest, and obtained a truce for thirty 
years ; after an interval of fourteen years, war was again 
renewed by the Arretini, but with the same result, when, 
on their submission, a cessation of hostilities was grant- 
ed them for forty years. From that time Arretium may 
be considered as subject to the Romans. As a defence 
against the incursions of the Cisalpine Gauls, it became a 
place of great importance. In relating the transactions which 
led to the battle of Jellamo it was stated, that a Roman 
general was stationed at Arretium ; and some years after, we 
find the Consul Flaminius postod there to defend the entrance 
of Etruria against Hannibal. The city became a Roman 
colony pr rb bly , soon after the time of Seylla. 

Pliny distinguishes three colonies: the Arretini, properly 
so called; and those surnamed Fidentes; and Inlienses. 
Arretium was much celebrated for its terra cotta vases, which 
Pliny ranks with those of Samos and Laguntum. About 
fourteen miles south of Arretium, we find Cortona, a city 
whose claims to antiquity appear to be equalled by few 
other towns in Italy, and which to this day retains its name 
unchanged. Concerning its origin, we learn from Dionysius, 
of Halicarnassus, who quotes from an author somewhat 
anterior to Herodotus, that the Pelasgi who had landed at 
Spina, on the Po, subsequently advanced into the interior of 
Italy, and occupied Cortona which they fortified; and from 
thence formed other settlements in Tyrrhenia. On_ this 
account it is that we find Cortona style l the metropolis of 
that province. A few miles to the south of Cortona, is the 
h naturally reealls the cele- 
brated battle fought on its shores. The d scription of the 


disastrous overthrow of the Romans, is so familiar to every 


Lacus Trasimenus, a name whic 


reader, and it is so clearly and accurately given by the 
original historians, that it is needless to dwell upon it here, 
except so far as it may serve to illustrate the local features 
of the e untry in which the conte nding armies moved and 
fought. Hannibal, having on entering Etruria, given his 


troops that repose which their late fatigues so much 
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required, and during that time having thoroughly made him- 
self acquaint Ll with the character of the general opposed 
to him, and the nature of the country in which he was about 
tocarry on the war, again moved forward, and crossing the 
Arno, near Florence, advanced by the stations Aquileia, 
Fines, Biturgia, and Graecos, leaving Arretium and the 
Roman army on his left. He then crossed the Palus Clusina, 
now Val di Chiana, and having passed Coztona, entered the 
defile formed by the mountains, in the midst of which that 
city is placed, on the left, and by the Lake Thrasimene on 
the right. This movement of Hannibal is well described by 
Strabo, when mentioning this lake, but he has not been gen- 
erally well understood. The geographer means to say, there 
were two ways of moving to the south, either by the Ari- 
minum and Umbria, or by the defile just mentioned. The 
Carthagenian general sueeceded by the latter, though it was 
more difficult. Beyond this narrow passage, and at the end 
of the lake, along whose margin the road is necessarily ear- 
ried, is a valley of some extent, shut up by a steep hill, while 
it is flanked by others, which rise to a considerable elavation. 
Here Hannibal laid that snare for the Roman consul, which 
proved so fatal to him and his army. Flaminius, fired with 
indignation, at having been ont-mancenvred by the Cartha- 
ginian general, who was ravaging within si: 


ht of his camp, 
the fertile plains of Etruria, pursued the foe with rash haste, 
and fell into the toils so artfully laid for him. The scene of 
this catastrophe is easily traced at the present day. The 
valley Ly fi re dl si ril Cc 


village of Passignano. Monte Gualandro closes upon the lake, 


lis that which is now occupied by the 


and forms the defile by which the two armies successively 
nd falls 
into the lake, Iyy if shill »0fS incuin ‘tto, sees, together with 
the hamlet called Ossaia, to bear record of that bloody day. 


But we cannot proces d anv farther at present ; although 


entered. A little stream, which crosses the valley 


we have to omit some of the most conclusive evidences of the 
advanced state of Etrusean civilization. 
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ts whom we prefer, upon the whole, to Mr. 
Longfellow ; nor is there any Engli " f the present day whom we 
rank far above him. Yet we find it impossible to admire his recent pro 
ductions. We thought ** The Song of Hiawatha” exhibited a considerable 
falling off from ‘* Evangeline ;”” we could not help regarding it as greatly 
inferior even to * The Courtship of Miles Standish.” It certainly afforded 
us no pleasure to find fault with Mr. Longfellow’s translation of Dante. 
Not one of his friends looked forward to the completion of that work with 
a stronger predilection in i vor, but never did any similar performance 
disappoint us more. We were very unwilling to call it a failure; but that 
it was such is now pretty generally admitted ; and yet it is a work that is 


] 


worthy of a place in every library, especially in the elegant form in which 
the fi lition i as got up by the translator’s American publishers 
ion that his vers l 
Mr. L 
ibt that 
iit Now 
for the performances before us have 
eldom had the patience to read two fiy 
dies in a poetical form in which there is so little poetry ; but t! 
is truth enough in each, such as i a very grim sort. 
Mr. Longfellow happe be somewhat clouded just now, so that hi 
not charm us, he has at least th nliness to present us f 
recital of which is sufficiently tr 1. If he has not succeede 
two tragic dramas worthy mparison with those of dramatist 
ledged eminence, he has at lea lrawn as repulsive and g ny | 
tures of fanaticism as there is to be found in any liter: "e And yet who 
ean accuse him of exaggeration? For the sake of humanity, not to men- 
present generation of New Englanders, 


» confess we should be g¢! to sustain that charge against the poet. But 


it is impossible ; we must admit that if he has deviated at all from the sub 
stantial truth of history, he has done so in favor of the cruel and relentless 
] ‘ 


persecutors. Well might the worst enemy of Christianity say of such 


scenes as Mr. Longfellow describes 
“Tl vient 

kL fa t dé 

Armé pour 

Et regu da 
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The scene of “John Endicott,” the first tragedy, is laid in Boston, the 
time being 1665. Great indeed is the improvement which has since taken 
place in the capital of New England ; no one admires the int: llectual pro- 
gress that has been made more than we; and yet whoever has the courage 
to tell the truth must say that there are still some traces of the old fanaticism 
even in the modern Athens. No honest Quaker would indeed be put to 
death at the present day by magistrates and parsons of Boston ; nor would 
any be put to the torture for not believing in the gospel according to St. 
Calvin; but is it not still a somewhat grievous sin to do certain things on 
the Sabbath-day that are deemed harmless in less enlightened parts of the 
world? Are not nuns, engaged in teaching the youth of their sex, nearly 
as dangerous members of society as the Quakeresses used to be in the time 
of Governor Endicott and Parson Norton? At least, were they not so only 
a few brief years since, when it was deemed necessary by the Magi of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts to examine them in their bedrooms to see 
whether they did not wear horns or other deadly weapons, which they 
might manage to conceal when they went abroad among the orthodox and 
righteous ? 

But let us hear Mr. Longfellow. His best lines, in more than one sense, 
are contained in his Prologue; he evokes the spirit of ancient Boston quite 
handsomely, as if it had been a benevolent, harmless spirit, that had no- 
thing to do with the devils and demons that figure so largely in the tra- 
gedy . 
ise then, O buried city that has been ; 
se up, rebuilded in the painted scene, 

And let our curious eyes behold once more 

The pointed gable and the pent-house door, 

The Meeting-house with leaden-latticed panes, 

The narrow thoroughfares, the crooked lanes !” (P. 7.) 


oJ 
RK 
Ri 


In order that every enlightened, liberal mind may be pleased at least 
with the moral sentiments of the poet, we give another extract from the 
Prologue : 

“Let us remember, if these words be true, 


That unto all men Charity is due; 


Give what we ask ; and pity while we blame, 

Lest we become copartners in the shame, 

Lest we condemn, and yet ourselves partake, 

And persecute the dead for conscience’ sake.” (P. 8.) 


With this foretaste, none will be disposed to judge our poet harshly. 
That we have no such disposition ourselves may be seen from the fact that 
we quote no passage merely to show that it has no poetry in it; all the ex- 


tracts we have marked would have been somewhat exciting in the dullest 


prose. Take, for example, those which relate to Parson Norton, the shin- 
ing light of the time. Endicott begins to think that there has been blood 
enough shed, and a sufficient number of heretics ruined, for the love of 
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God ; he warns the parson that the people murmur, and the holy man re 
plies as follows: 


‘Then let them murmur ! 
Truth is relentless ; justice never wavers ; 
The greatest firmness is the greatest mercy ; 
The noble order of the Magistraey 
Cometh immediately from God, ul 1 yet 
This noble order of the Magistraecy : 
Is by these Heretics despised and outraged.” (P, 15.) 


This settles the conscience of the govern 


r, and the good work proceeds. 


It seems that the dogma of woman's rights had not yet been ac epted in 


Parson Norton's time. A Quakeress enters the good parson’s church, ac- 
companied by several Quakers, their mission being to implore merey. We 
transcribe a line or two, as a specimen of Norton's part of the dialogue that 
ensues: 


‘Be silent, babbling woman! 
St. Paul commands all women to keep silence 


Within the churches. 


Ladies have ever proved heroines in times of persecution ; in pr portion 


as men have degraded themselves by their bad passions, women have risen 


above their timidity, and put to shame by their courage the grovelling fears 
of the boasted lords of creation. The Quakeress does so in this it 


stance; 


whether she speaks the truth or not we leave it to the reader to determine 


“The law of God is greater than your laws! 
Ye build your church with blood, your town with crime 
The heads thereof give judgment for reward ; 
The priests thereof teach only for their hire 
Your laws condemn the innocent to death : 
And against this I bear my testimony!’ (P. 11.) 


i 


sut it seems that ladies were not merely insulted at this time for not 


1 
being orthodox ; occasionally they were whipped publicly 
* You know tl at Edith, 
After her scourging in three towns, was banished 
Into the wilderness, into the land 


That is not sown.” (P. 84.) 


After the parson has driven out the Quakers, he joins Governor Endicott, 
whom he assures that the vile heretics are the cause of all the “ manifesta- 
tions of the wrath divine” which New England has experienced for some 
time. Still the holy man refuses to repine ; he knows that if God is angry 
it isno wonder he should be, as long as such wicked heretics as the Quakers 
are permitted to live: 


“ These emissaries of the Evil One, 
These servants and ambassadors of Satan, 
Are but commissioned executioners 


Of God’s vindictive and deserved displeasure.” (P. 13 


If we do not mistake, the Jesuits are sometimes called ‘‘ emissaries of the 
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Evil One” at the present day. Was it not because they were regarded as 
such that for many years they had to send the students from their college 
at Worcester all the way to Georgetown, D. C., to receive their diplomas ? 
It seems that Father Clark was the first to prove to the satisfaction of the 
legislators of Massachusetts that, after all, the Jesuits are not ‘ emissaries 
of the Evil One,” but honest peop 


le, who are as much opposed to that wick 
ed personage as they are themselves (As soon as the good father, who 
combines some wit and humor with his learning and piety, settled this 
point, the Jesuit college got a charter, and we haveheard no more of the 
‘emi iries of the Evil One!” 

[t appears that, when there was no other excuse for inflicting punishment, 
it was a crime even to walk on the Sabbath. The temporal power and the 
spiritual power went hand in hand at this time; in general, whatever the 
parson advised the governor was ready to execute ; 


was engaged in graver matters his ** tithing-mnan’’ represented him with be 


and when the former 


coming zeal. Accordingly a Boston Sabbath is described as follows 


* All silent asa graveyard! No one stirring; 
No footfall in the street, no sound of voices! 
sy righteous punishment and perseverance, 
And perseverance in that punishm nt, 
At last I've brought this contumacious town 
To strict observance of the Sabbath day.” (P. 16.) 
A portion of this description will remind some of our readers of a cer 
tain passage in Dickens's .Vofes ; and Boz is not the only modern travel 


ler who regarded a Boston Sabbath as something very sombre and melan- 


we must treat our readers to one passage more. The people, 
growing tired of the orthodoxy and piety that produced no better fruits than 
torture, murder, and robbery, threaten to rebel against the authoriti 


rhtened, and have placards posted throughout the 





town declaring that the jailer shall be dealt with “impartially,” ete. Par 


son Norton, highly indignant, proceeds to tear down the placards with his 
own hand 
‘* Down with this weak and cowardly concession, 
This flag of truce with Satan and with Sin 
I fling it in his fuee! I trample it 


Under my feet!” (P. 79.) 


This, we think, is quite enough of the Quaker tragedy. The drama ends 


pretty much as it begins—rather in a puerile way. All, or nearly all, the 


persecutors die suddenly. While Parson Norton was by his own fireside 


A faintness and a giddiness came o'er him,” 


and he had only time to ery, “ The hand of God is on me,” when he fell 
dead. ‘The death of Atherton, another Quaker scourger, was equally sud 
den and remarkable, not to say miraculous. Just as he was returning home 
one evening, at the spot where the Quakers were usually tortured or hanged, 


“ Tlis horse took fright and threw him to the ground 


So that his brains were dashed about the street.” (P. 92.) 
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There may be justice enough in this, but it can hardly be called poetical 
justice. Nor can we say anything very different of the Witch tragedy; the 
twain are as much alike as any two similar performances we remember to 
have had the patience and perseverance to read. Hitherto we had sup- 

t 
posed the Quakers and the witches were very different beings: but in the 
tragedies of Mr. Longfellow they have quite a family likeness to each other. 

e i eo 


And still more close, if ] ible, is the resemblance between the parsons 
and the magistrates. Parson Mather in the one tragedy might easily pass 
for the brother of Parson Norton in the other, the chief difference between 
them consisting in the names. In the first place, one has exactly the same 
faith in the Evil One; thus let us snatch a line or two from one of the long 
soliloquies of Parson Mather : 

“T am persuad 1 there are few affairs 


} 


In which the Devil doth not interfe 


We cannot undertake a journey even, 


But Satan will be there to meddle with it 
By hindering or by furthering.” (P. 105.) 


Mather is also very c ntious and impartial. He is willing, indeed, 





to use the knife, but only when it is deserved—that is, when the witchcraft 





is proved 
Be careful. Carry the knife with such exactness, 
That on one side no innocent blo vl be shed 
By too excessive zeal, and, on the other, 
No shelter given to any work of darkness.” (P. 110.) 

We will not now detain the reader with a specimen of what was con 
side red satisfactory evidence ~ but we cannot close our extracts without 
showing that Mather was a patriot as well as a divine! 

!y New Eng ! Hewho hu inoed 
ie house of Jacob is making now on thee 
last assault, more deadly ind mor snarled 
ibl ( { 7. 
Than a t ist h ) ( tere (P. 112 
Upon the whole, we think it would have been as well for all ¢ rned 


, as well as 


I { 
had Mr. Longfellow allowed both the Quakers and the wite 
their persecutors, to rest in their graves Not, indeed, that he has brought 
them to life even fora day. We fear it will be too generally admitted that 
he has done little more than to disturb the charnel-house, without suffici 
ently fortify ng those who ace mpany him against the disagreeable cons 


quences of the rash act. 


Rhymes of the Poet By Ferix Aco. 12mo, pp. 56. Philadelphia: E, 
H. Buller & Co. 1868. 
Such is the tendency to exaggeration at the present day, that we almost 
invariably find that those who promise least in their title-page give most 
inside, and vice versa. The author of the present volume makes no dis 


play ; very few would expect much from his title. The size of the book, 
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also, is suggestive of scantiness, yet there is really a great deal in it. Nor 
is the fact difficult to explain; whoever ‘“* Ago” is, he has pursued the 
course of the skilful chemist who takes account only of the essence. Be 
it remembered that the bill of fare which he has set before us in this slen- 
der, unpretending form contains contributions from one hundred and four- 
teen poets—good, bad, and indifferent. That three fourths of this list are 
but rhymsters is not our author’s fault; nearly all have been regarded as 
poets in their day, and scarcely any English or American poets worthy of 
the name have been overlooked, 

If so much labor had been performed merely to afford us reading matter, 
l 


we would hardly have said one word about it, for the reason that there is 


’ 1 


a superfluity of ‘elegant extracts; but the extracts in the tiny volume 


before us are given with an object which too many even of our educators 
lose sight of. All lexie graphers regard the usage of the poets as the best 
standard of pronunciation; but how many take the trouble to ascertain 
what that usage is?) This would require patience, industry, intelligence, 
and good taste; things that are by no means so common as the members 
of our admiration societ rf ll } her. They are 


however, by t! 


( qualit es are 
played, thoug! ithout any tentation “Rhymes of the P 
I n of the varying 
of rds omn use, are and often amusing 4s well as 
commenusur: ith the 


value ts nite the typography, paper, and binding com! na 


gance with utility —we bt not that it will become a favorite in the 


ligent family circle | as in the school-room. 


to himself, 
tained sevent 
thirty pages, more closely printed than is u 
a similar volume follows to complete the worl 
‘ Breezes are blowing in old Chaucer's ver 
their fragrance” me pu . From that 
and from the Greek cla : ems to have dra 
does not att mpt to 


ps of life with tuneful 


’ 


but bears h ; partina yue, and does it, on the whole, quite satisfactorily 


Ile does not undertake much as a poet, but he attempts just yuut what he 


1 


seems able accomplish—seeming to have 
itations of his genius. Ile says of 


“ Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
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make quick-coming death a little thing, 
bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day.” (P. 1.) 
Preliminary to what he has to s Ly of the “ Earthly Paradise,” Mr. Morris 
first gives us a Lethean draught, and asks us to forget six centuries with 
their changes and their evidences of progress ; then, with a wave of his wand, 


he sets us down amidst the surroundings of that early age in 


“ A nameless city in a distant sea, 
Vhite « he changing walls of faérie, 
h people clad in ancient guise.”’ P 
Next are introduced the chief actors in this weird drama—a band of wan 
derers who appear in this Grecian city 


The men themselves are shrivelled, bent, and gray 
s they lean with pain upon their spears, 
Their brows seem furrowed deep with more than years.” (P. 4.) 
An “ Elder of the City” addresses them and asks for their story, which they 
proceed to unfold. They were from Vornay, and many years previously 
had gone in quest of the “‘ Earthly Paradise.” They had visited previously 


undiscovered lands, and met with many wonderful adventures. These ad 
ventures are sufliciently interesting to the reader, though often indicating 
much hardship imposed upon the wanderers, who, after all their troubles, 
never found the “ Earthly Paradise.” Mr. Morris leaves his readers even 

Rte Bad 


more in the dark regarding this later | 
narrative. It is intimated that they knew what they were after—at least 


‘den than were the characters of his 


we are not given to presume that they were so foolish as to undertake and 
suffer so much without at least the supposed prospect of an adequate re 


ward. But whatever glorious lan 


anticipated, Mr. Morris gives us no description, and even no definite hint of 


1 they expected to find, what joys they 


them. Regarding this paradisaical realm he leaves us to our imaginations, 


preferring, it seems, not to enlighten us with his own. He 
simply tells us that ther us banquet, but will not even read to 
us the bill of fare. We are tempted to wish that he had given his book an 
other name and said nothing about the “ Earthly Paradise.” 

Considering, however, not what Mr. Morris promises,’.or what, at least, 


ect from his title-page, let us consider what he has 


we had a right to exp 
t 


done. There is first the * Prole cue,” describing the adventures of the 
wanderers on their strange quest, and their relation of them to their new 
hosts. This is introductory to a number of tales which follow, and which 
are related—as we learn from the *“ Prologue’’—at ‘*two solemn feasts” 


which were held every month. Accordingly, there follow two tales for 
every month from March to August, inclusive; those for the remaining 
months of the year are , in the second volume. Those in the 


volume before us are tories rehashed, such as ‘Atalanta’ s 
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Race,” “The Story of Cupid and Psyche,” “The Love of Alcestis,” etc. 
As stories they are well and simply told. Mr. Morris excels in narrative 
andin imaginative description. There are some beautiful pictures, of which 


one may serve as a specimen : 


“* Now the road turned to the left hand 

And led him through a table-land, 

Windy and barren of all grain ; 

sut where a hollow specked the plain 

The yew-trees hugged the side of it, 

And ’mid them did the woodlark flit, 

Or sang, well-sheltered from the wind, 

And all about the sheep did find 

Sweet grass, the while the shepherd’s song 

Rang clear as Michael sped along.” (P. 123.) 

Mr. Morris's style is generally diffuse, and exhibits no effort at concen 
trated expression ; indeed he seems rather to wish to spread his thoughts 
over as much paper as possible. Consequently there are few quotable pas- 
sages in the volume—there is very little that one would care to commit to 
memory. There are some good things, however, of which we consider this 


one, and wish there were more like it in this and other volumes of verse 


“So beautiful and pitiless he went, 
And toward him still the blossomed fruit-trees leant, 
And after him the wind crept murmuring, 
And on the boughs the birds forgot to sing.” (P. 251.) 


He is not often thoughtful or tender, but when he does become so we 
wish that he would think and feel more and write less, persuaded that what 
he could give us, would he but condense and intensify himself, would be 
more worthy of his time and ours. We like this: 


“( Love! this morn when the sweet nightingale 
Had so long finished all he had to say, 
That thou hadst slept, and sleep had told his tale; 
And ‘midst a peaceful dream had stolen away 
In fragrant dawning of the first of May, 
Didst thou see aught? didst thou hear voices sing 


Ere to the risen sun the bells ’gan ring?” (P. 221.) 
he stories, as we have said, are well-conceived as stories. They are, 
indeed, generally excellent in outline, but lacking somewhat in detail. If 
there were fewer of them we believe they would be better. We must con 
fess that, on the whole, we prefer Keats's handling and development of the 


Grecian fables. Keats oftener falls into error than Mr. Morris; 


; buthe also 


flies higher, and has the loftier poetic soul. 
Mr. Morris is evidently a scholar, and very industrious. We judge that 


he goes to work to ‘ build the lofty rhyme” with very much of the spirit 


for painstaking of a market-gardener cultivating a field of cabbages and 
turnips. He does not wait for inspiration, but generally gets along without 
it. Hleis usually correct in language, and tolerably so in versification 


Yet he seems, on the whole, to regard quantity rather than quality, and 
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in his haste to compl inted tale of rhymes overlooks many 
vious imperfections. is language is frequently crude or common 


for instance: 


But with no long 
And I remember 
And somewhat g 


And again : 


Of what ean 
Better than he 


Saved me th 


A charcoal-t 
That soon hi 
And that of 
His rights, that he hi ul ; 118.) 


This is childish, and will not suit the requirements of the present day 
in what pretends to be poetry, tl oh j ould be tolerated inthe poets of 
the era of Chaucer. There are many lar passag lich we might 


quote. Here is one : 


‘Now Cras 
Dreamed 
And folk | 
And that 


By whose | 


By what psychological power ot 
informed; the author ought to po 
let it perish with him 


His rhymes are often shocking 
most lax rules of the compilers of rhyming dic 
such we have, as above qu d, ““knoweth” and “death ;” on pag 
are “lieth”? and “death,”’ an ; * and * hing,” and on 
find ** dazed” 

Many others could 


metre, of which the 


too closely the style of Chau 
forgets that Enelish poe tic 


art, especially as respects versification, has made great advances since that 
early day. The classical simplic 


ty and directness of Chaucer and other 
early English writers are very well, 


but as models of style it would be 
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safer to follow the later poets. Atany rate, a mere imitator of early classic 
models is not up to the requirements of the present age. 

On the whole, however, we are dispoSed to consider this volume a credit- 
able one to its author. Weare the more inclined to commend him because 
he so modestly assures us that he has not attempted what he knew he 
could not accomplish. Heisa versifying romancer. Classed among poets, 
he does not take a high rank: but heis one of the best of later times in his 
department He is not a Shelley, a Tennyson, nor a Mrs. Browning. He 
has not, and does not claim, a keen perception of the highest spiritual 
truths; he gives the world no new light on social questions; he has no in- 
timate knowledge of the human heart. He has no prevailing sympathy 
with general humanity ; he is not animated, to any lofty extent, by the spirit 
of love, which makes the greatest poets and most blesses our race; he is 
not impelled to give us revelations of his inner life, and we feel that he had 

me such to give that would greatly benefit us. 

‘command of idiomatic English is remarkable. His imagination is 

|, but sensuous. Ile has an eye for the external forms of beauty, but 
little perception of their animating spirit. Ie is no metaphysician, and 
no humanitarian in any lofty sense. But while he does us no great amount 
of good, 
his garrulous romancing may help to pass some hours which we cannot 


he does us no harm. His dreams are innocent and pleasing, and 


more profitably employ. 


EDUCATION, 


in Philoloqical S ciety. New-York, November, 1868. 

10 country does elementary education receive more attention than it 

sin our own. This is highly commendable ; and we hope that the class 

to whom it is principally due will not relax their efforts in favor of the dis- 
semination of knowledge. This is not sufficient, however; if we wish to 
rival the great enlightened nations of the Old World in intellectual culture, 
we must study and investigate as they do. It is idle to deny that we are 
much behind even the most tardy and backward of them in this respect. 
The standard of our higher education is far too low; even in our colleges, 
with few exceptions, no thoroughness is attained. Languages which should 
be familiar to every college student are read by those of our institutions 
with as much difficulty as the inscriptions on ancient monuments and coins 
are read by students of the corresponding grades in the great colleges of 


Europe. ‘This is no new discovery on our part; we have persistently 


been urging the fact these nine years past, although quite aware that in doing 


} 


so we were rendering ourse!ves quite unpopular with a certain class of pro- 
fessors. 
We have always thought that, in order to create a taste for the higher 


erade of education, we must have learned societies worthy of the name— 
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not mere societies of mutual admiration, of which we have long had an 
abundance. There are materials enouch for the right kind—at least suffi 
cient to begin with. Itnow affords us pleasure to inform our readers that 
the good work has been commenced. As micht have been « xpected from 
the character of that institution, the initiative has been taken by the I 
versity of the City of New-York Early in November ; 


Comfort, of the University, addr 


standar 


in favor of elevating the 
inviting them to a meeting to be 

New-York University, on November 13th, 
ranizing and sustaining an Ame } 


favored with an invitati urselyes, and we would m 


] ; of it had we been abser from the 


- 
uiled ourselve 
{ 


nd. t a learned fri who was more fort 


itt 
tc! 


was too late to at 


ourselves has kindly the proceedings 
ing was quite large : forty of the leading ling 
twenty that had promised to be 


this city and vicinity 
ome thirty others who 


present sent their regre 
could not come 
meeting. Thi 
was a good b 
Dr. Ferris, 


made an appr 


all who woul 
thusiasm is1 


cal know] 


and expel 

undertaking. Fi 
ments for the first 
mittee as he might think d 

We would earne 
States to be 
no professor of ] 
any qualified professors will hesitate enroll their name 


{ 


must be of the 


great results that have been accomplished 
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means of philology. Even Russia, which is supposed by many to be ina 
state of semi-barbarism, began long since to appreciate what has been done 
in this way; in proof of this we need only refer to the Mithridates of Prof. 
Adelung. As for the German philologists, many of them have rendered 
themselves illustrious ; and they will ever be remembered by all capable 
of appreciating their labors in the universality of their influence, as bene 
factors not of any one class, school, or creed, but of thehuman race. Have 
we not young men enough in our colleges and universities that have the 
laudable ambition, spirit, and love of knowledge, to emulate the examples of 
men like Klaproth, De Sacy, the two Humboldts, Bopp, Remusat, and 
Champollion, in elucidating the great problem of human destiny, and show- 
ing how nearly related to each other are races hitherto supposed to have 


nothing in common save the general outline of physical humanity ? 


of the Domi it 7 Orde - With an 

Avemany, D.D. 16mo, pp. 571. 

or the purpose of either noticing or 

simply because the title-page reminds us of a 

hristian civilization owes much more than most Pro 

y to suppose. The founder of an order which has 

> upon many generations of men in all parts of 

ent an instructive study. Ilow St. Dominic is 

regarded by those who fully believe in his divine mission, it is worth while 


nquire, if only that we may properly understand the faith of a consider- 


lligent portion of mankind. Moreover, to properly weigh the 


canno » deni ie subject of this memoir has accom- 


nd sctly, will certainly help us to a knowledge of 


» denominational prejudices are so strong that they 
j stigate such a topic, and an almost 
od could proceed from what they 
is source. They will not acknow- 
, in some respects, themselves may be in error and 
With this class of mankind it is not worth while 
ppily j ll numerous; yet the true light of 
ition to investigate all proper subjects and accept all 

d as an evidence and product of enlightenment 
| Dominican order was a most extraordinary man. 
and his followers have done has greatly benefited man- 
doubt who considers the subject from an unprejudiced 
} of education the Dominicans have done 
It is no part of our business or object to criticise 
all we have to do with is what they have done 

neral learning and scie 


‘us isan attempt to present the life of St. 
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Dominic in a shape to be acceptable to English readers. The work of Pére 
Lacordaire, though acknowledged to be superior in many respects, more 
especially represents French opinions and interests. In addition to the 
ife, we are here furnished with an account of the progress and work of the 
Dominican order. 

Dominic de Guzman was born in 1170, in Old Castile 
a distinguished family, and received a university education Entering the 
priesthood, he became at once 


early went on a missi 


with that unfortunate people in a very Chr inspirit. On the acts f 
which his memory is especially revered by Catl was the titution of 
the Rosary By anti-Catholics he has been denounced as the founder of the 
Spanish Inquisition ; but there is good reason to believe that t tution 
bearing that name with which he was connected was an ent y different 
thing from what it afterward became under royal auspices. In a report 
! re ve re told that 


presc nted to the Cortes, and quot l by Pere Lacordair 
i tered here 3) with no other arms than those 


‘he early inquisitors encou 


of prayer, penitence, and instruct uid this remark applies more par 
ticularly to St. Dominic, as we are assured by the Bollandists, as well as 
Echard and Touron Philip Il. was the real founder of the Inquisition.’ 
It was at Toulouse that Dom ‘laid the foundation of the order which 
bears his name There were but pel S ¢ wed in the ent rpris 


We are told in the volume before us that “he had designed an order f{ 





preaching and teaching; which for that purpose shou 


study of sacred letters, with the « pre object of the salvation of soul 
(P. 57.) 

St. Dominic vis r Rome, Pope | t III. took the or under his 
patronage, and gave it the name which it a ! is its proper d ut 





order soon spread rapidly over Fran Spain, and Portugal, and mor ri 
dually over other parts of Europ Everywhere it was instrum i 
founding r¢ ous houses, coll , and vols. The character of its 1 
trious found 3 va isly regarded even by Catholies.! 

The miracles attributed to him are at least remarka L narra 
whatever credence one cho 3 to give to them Very few of his works 
have come down to us, though he is said to have written much. 

rhe spread of the order a leath of its founder was truly w ‘ 
ful. It has numbered among its members sor of the most illustri 
names of modern history Among the most celebrated of these is St. Tho 

* “Tis virent eq l res, et surtout les fougueux lécat Pierre 
de Castlenau aouveLt rreaux ct la terreur que la persuasion. Domi 
tique fit A cet s observations, qui furent momentancment écoutécs."’— Nour 
ito Gen., t. X1V 





, tous pourtant s‘accordent A Ini reconnaitre du 


+ Dominique 
1b., t. xiv. pp. 498, 449. 


zcle, du savoir, et un grand 
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mas Aquinas, whose name would confer honor upon any fraternity.* The 
famous Savonarola was also a member of the order. 

Upon the New World and its development the Dominican order has 
exercised no inconsiderable influence. On the vessel which bore Colum- 
bus on his voyage of discovery were three friars, one of whom was a Do- 
minican. ‘The first Christian mission opened in America was established 
by this brotherhood. The noble Las Casas depended chiefly upon the 
members of this order to assist him in carrying out his humanitarian work 
among the aborigines. Through him the order obtained a footing in Mexico 
which it still retains. 

After the Reformation, the order greatly languished ; but within the last 
half-century it has revived so much in the principal Catholic countries of 
Europe as nearly to have regained its ancient prestige. In ourown country, 
it has obtained no great foothold, but we understand that efforts are being 
made to establish it there. With no interest but for the spread of enlight- 
enment, and no fears that right will not finally triumph, we are ready to 
welcome most heartily any genuine civilizing influence that may benefit 
any portion of our fellow-creatures. 

Speaking of the Dominicans always reminds us of their great rivals in 
well-doing, the Franciscans. If a Dominican friar had the honor of sailing 
with Columbus in search of a new world, so had a Franciscan friar; and 
if the former did all in his power to aid the good Las Casas in his noble 
efforts to protect the Indians from the cruel exactions of the Spanish sol- 
diery, so did the latter. Whatever may be our prejudices, we are bound to 
remember that the representatives of these two orders were the first to 
preach the religion of Christ on this continent; they were also the first 
Europeans who gave literary instruction to the conquered Aztecs. 

But it seems that thus far the Franciscans have made more progress in the 
United States as educators than the Dominicans; although we understand 
that the latter are now energetically at work laying the foundations of seve- 
ral seminaries and colleges in different parts of the country. Having re- 
cently had the pleasure of conversing with one of the reverend fathers 
who are particularly charged with this work, we do not doubt that it is des- 


tined to prove eminently successful. We may remark, in passing, that they 


have an excellent opening in New York, where the Jesuits, though, in gen- 
eral, excellent teachers elsewhere, have utterly failed thus far. There is an 
order in New York, however, whose record is the reverse in this respect ; 
for in proportion as our New York Jesuits have lagged or degenerated as 
educators, the Christian Brothers have made rapid strides in advance. 

But we cannot dismiss the Franciscans, even in so brief a sketch as this, 
without giving some idea of the progress which we have observed they are 
making. They have established at least one institution—St. Bonaventure’s 
College, Allegany, Cattaraugus county, New York—which, we are glad to 


learn, is already in a prosperous condition. We have not yet been able to 


* Vide Nat, Qn. Rav., No. xxiii., June, 1868, art. ‘“*‘ Thomas Aquinas and his Writings.” 
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visit it; but an educational friend, on whose judgment and fidelity we have 
implicit faith, has favored us with an outline of its history, from which we 
subjoin an extract, feeling satisfied that it will be more or less interesting 
to all who, let their religious faith be what it may, are in favor of the great 
cause of education: 

‘The late Nicholas Devereux, Esq., of Utiea, having visited Rome in 184, ¢ 
to the Irish College of St idore tor Fath ot the Frar an order 
mission here, offering five t | 
new convent. He wished 
many could not be spared 
years The late z 
to such delay. 
of the order 
world, 
new colony, Ve ry 


where their 
was, at the time of his appointment, profess 
College of St. Isidore, Rome. They lat 
and soon after laid the foundation of 
been done. The college now forms thi 
vent for the fathers the le 
with stone. The churecl 
width, with a cupola ninety 
vent for the Sisters of th 
in which they keep board 

“The class of t logy nun 
the junior department are more 1 

“The buildings are situated with 
three of that of Olean; the New ¥ 
river Allegany flows at the rear. It 
county, sickness being of very rare oc 


5 


We only wish there were fifty other orders, each e jually animated by the 


7] 


same noble zeal to establish collezes and seminaries in all parts of the 
United States. We should think ourselves foolish if we objected to them 


merely because their theological views are somewhat different from our own. 


Pastoral Letter of the Rt. Rev. James Roosevert Baitey. Bish p of 
Newark. 1868, 

It is not our habit to take up documents of this kind, either for notice 
or review; we have reviewed only one other pastoral letter in nine years ; 
partly because they seldom fall into our hands, and partly because we exa 
mine no publication that is exclusively theological. But let what is inter- 
esting to our readers in a moral, social, or educational point of view reach 
us in any form, and let its author be who he may, we shall not fail to give 
our impressions of it. If the fact that the author is a dignitary of the 
Catholic Church exercised any influence upon us, it certainly would not be 
adverse to the merits of his production; without reading a word of it, we 
should think it much more likely to elicit our approbation than our cen- 
sure, Atthe same time, if upon examination we felt that censure was de- 


served, we should not shrink from passing it. Fortunately, it is but rarely 


we have had to perform so disagreeable a duty; never twice in our life: 
- , 


and we are glad that, far from making the present instance the second in 


the unpleasant category, we feel it incumbent on us to call the attention of 
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our readers of all denominations to certain views and suggestions in Bishop 
Bailey’s * Pastoral.” 

We have often endeavored to show ourselves, in these pages and else- 
where, that, if a certain class of our adopted citizens commit more crimes 
than others, the fact does not arise from any inherent turpitude, and that 


still less could it be fairly attributed to their religion. The real cause is 


well explained by Bishop Bailey as follows : 


‘Every Catholic heart has been obliged to mourn over the evils which have fol- 
lowed upon a too rapid emigration, especially that which was induced by the famine 


in Ireland. Th mes the records of police courts and criminal calendars in our 
large cities ; ut to unl ti as the result with a large number of the 
children of those ) ‘ hn while el wy from the sal itary influence of 
home and family, and thrown, witho ie rotection, into the midst of vice 


and temptation.” V 


There never was a similar emigration without similar consequences. It 
will not do to contrast the Germans with the Irish in this respect. Assum- 
ing that more of the latter than of the former are criminals, it should be borne 
in mind that the Germans had not to run away from a famine; that at no 
time were they so much oppressed as the Irish, and that what is perhaps 

ill more, while from time immemorial the former had an opportunity 

ing at least the rudiments of education, it was not until within a 
comparatively recent period that the latter were allowed to receive any 
lucation, even at their own expense. 

We do not pretend to be pious, but we agree with the bishop that 
relizio “ducation should be combined with intellectual culture, at least 
to a certain extent; although we can not go so far as to admit that igno 
rance would be better for society than education, without the knowledge 

rion which could be obtained at common schools. Doubtless: most 
readers would agree with us in this; but the bishop forcibly portrays 

» results of the present system; and however disagreeable the admission 


ay be, few will deny that he is as truthful as he is eloquent in the follow- 


ins, believing that the doctri uid principles of Christianity 

sary basis of any permanent greatness, we sorrow over the folly of a 

o, whilst they are laboring to build up a magnificent edifice, are at the 

troying t foundations on which it rest It is absurd to talk of 

m religion and positive dogma. Christian virtue requires 

and no person or people will practise self-denial merely to 

No one who dwells upon the result of the popular education 

} led in co vercial and business transactions, in the halls of 

il combinations, can deny that the whole American mind is 

much more strongly imbued with the principles of Benjamin Franklin than with 
those of the Christian catechism ; and whilst all reflecting and religiously disposed 
persons are iting over these things, declaring that with few exceptions there 
is no longer at nily with it icred influences ; no longer a "y children o er fire 
years ¢ ! ' bedienee, or reverence, or honesty; that our young 
women think on f dress and amusement, and are unfit to be wives or mothers ; 
that ou a lic n ave seeking only their own interests ; that real state smanship has 
departed from amongst us; that neither the met r the principles of the olden 
time exist any longer; they do not point out the real cause of all this, nor attempt 


to correct it. It is all very well to talk about the American atmosphere and the 
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* whole matte 


This is in the right spirit. Nee 


every journal in New-York as well : ewark? It 


published in 
will remind many of the 
earnest, manly words of the late Archl 


iishop Hughes. We readily admit 
that the present Catholic clergy of New You 
appeals to their » of duty; it is also true, however, that we have no 
reason to think that the clergy of Newark are less pious or less conscien 
tious than those of this city and neighborhood. 


not need any strong 


But it should be remen 
bered that an appeal of this character 


the people than their pastors 
need it most. 


is much more intended to influence 
, for the reason that it is the former who 


It may be that similar appeals are made at the present day 


in the diocese of New York, although we see or hear nothing of them. At 
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all events, it will be generally admitted that such are quite as much needed 
here as they are in Newark, or in any other city on this continent; but, 
unfortunately, itis not those who needthe most enlightened and skilful phy- 
sicians, whether for body or soul, that always have them! 


HISTORY, 


The TTistory of Ci iliz ition, By Amos DEAN, LL 1D. In seven volumes. 
Vol. I. 8vo., pp. 695. Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1868. 


To attempt to write a history of civilization, to trace the progress of en- 
lightenment, and to interpret correctly the causes which induced, and the 
developments which have marked the advancement of mankind is a daring 
undertaking. None but those confident of possessing the highest order of 
talent should undertake such a work. Even conscious ability might well 
shrink from the task which is worthy of a divine intellect. But a well- 
trained mind, possessed of great abilities, earnest in its search after truth, 
and willing to devote itself for a suflicient time to the severest labor, may 
conscientiously set itself to such a work with the assurance that, whether 
or not its ideal excellence be attained, the results must be highly beneficial 
to mankind. 

Such a mind, we believe, was that of the late Professor Dean, and such 
a work is that of which the initial volume is before us. Professor Dean 
was long well and favorably known to the public for his attainments, his 
works of usefulness, and his excellent character. The legacy which he 
has left in his //istory ef Civilization will still more endear him to the 
present and the future. A biographical memoir prefixed to the present 
volume gives an outline of his life. 

He was a self-made man. In his youth he struggled with poverty, and 
by his own industry, impelled by a thirst for knowledge, he laid the 
foundation for his career of honor and usefulness. His history, in this 
respect, is the same in its general outlines with that of many of our most 
distinguished men and greatest benefactors. Ile was obliged to labor on 
his father’s farm, attending school only in the winters, but improving every 
opportunity for advancement. He taught a district school to procure 
means for further education. Ile was graduated at Union College with the 
second honor. He then went to Albany, where he commenced his distin= 
guished career as a lawyer. He early interested himself in educational 
enterprises, and was connected successively with the Albany Medical Col- 
lege, the Albany Law School, and the University of Iowa, and again with 
the Albany Law School, where he continued until his death, which oc 
curred in January, 1868. Besides his educational lectures and addresses 
upon various topics, he published a work on The Philosophy of Human 
Life and one upon Commercial Law, His great work, however, was his His- 
tory of Civilization, upon which he spent thirty years in writing and three 
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morein revision. It was not completed to his satisfaction in time for pub- 
lication before his death 







Dr. Dean improves upon Bolingbroke’s saying, that “ History is philoso- 
phy teaching by examples,” by giving us as his view tlfat it is ‘* God 
teaching by examples.” 





This indicates the spirit which he brings to his 
work. Philosophy may be true or false, or it may be partially true and 
false. Our author goes at once to the source of all truth, Deity. He further 


tells us that he understands history to be “*a record of human progress.” 






“Its revelations,” he says, ‘“‘ rest mainly upon three sources of evidence 





the monument, the man, the written record.” In regard to the primary 






law of human nature he says : 





* All rational existence is given subject to one condition, to the operation 
of one uniform law—the law of progression. The man must walk forth 


from the boy ; the civilized from the savage. The man advances by a suc 
humanity by a succes 







cessive separation and deve lopm ent of his powers ; 


sive reparation and development of her elements.” (P. 7.) 










Proceeding to the subject of ethnography, Professor Dean develops his 
ideas and displays his erudition in a satisfactory manner. He has no pet 






theories, like the brilliant Buckle; announces no startling proposition like 


that of the last-named author concerning the connection of volcanoes with 
the devel ypment of the por tic talent. We feel that he is desirous, not to 


excite admiration for his own originality, but to arrive at reliable truth. 







We are especially impressed with the common-sense character of his views 


and of his handling of the subject. Here is one of his general principles : 














** One conclusion very generally, if not universally, arrived at is that men 


although distributed into ethnic diversit es, have nevertheless ¢ very 
where and at all times composed but one race; that the human sp 
distinct from every other, and includes within it 







Sis 


all men of human form 





and language. ‘The widest generalizations of ethnology would perhaps 
exclude any other conclusion.” (P. 22.) 





















Tracing the de velopment of languages, we cannot but admire his lucidity 
of method and accuracy of statement, but have not space to follow him. 
Concerning the dead lancuages and the causes of their disuse, we have this 


striking statement 






“ When a language bec 


mes stereotyped by its literature, and thus loses 
its capability of change, 


its natural life ceases, and its existence becomes 
merely artificial. lence the so-called classical languages have become 
dead, being like the stagnant lakes by the side of great rivers, or like the 
frozen surface of a river, brilliant and smooth, but stiff and cold. They 
have yielded up their life as a penalty for their greatness. They are em 
balmed in the forms of their own highly-wrought grammar, but their 
vitality has gone into living dialects.” (Pp. 30, 31.) 












The changes which have taken place in the physique of races is an in 
teresting subject. For instance, we are told that the ancient Gauls or 
Celts were “tall of stature, fair, and red-haired,” ete., while the modern 


type “‘is a small frame, with dark hair, swarthy complexion, and darkish 
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or black eyes.” (P. 33.) The ancient Germans had universally red hair 
and blue eyes, while their modern successors exhibit considerable variety 
in more respects. The Slavonians show much diversity of complexion and 
other physical features in different countries, thus proving that the same 
race becomes changed in personal appearance when subjected to different 
climatic conditions. 

Prof. Dean finds no difficulty in dealing with the question—which has 
excited so much contention—of harmony between divine revelation and the 


discoveries of science. On this point he says: 


‘““The genealogies given us since the time of Abraham have been ob- 
viously condensed. Why may we not suppose that the antediluvian and 
ante-Abrahamic genealogies have also been condensed? St. Matthew 
omitted names from the ancestry of our Lord for the purpose of equal- 
izing the three great periods over which he passes. Moses may have done 
the same in order to bring out seven generations from Adam to Enoch, and 
ten from Adam to Noah. Should future discoveries bring to light evidence 
of a higher antiquity of the race than has hitherto been supposed, it would 
not impeach the authority of Scripture. As the sacred record does not 
profess to teach chronology, but only to state a few facts of early history, 
the generalities under which it states them are sufficient to admit large 
portions of time to be properly embraced within them.” (Pp. 46, 47.) 


There are, according to Prof. Dean, six great elements of humanity—in- 
dustry, religion, society, government, philosophy, and art—and he gives us 


this account of their several natures : 


‘Industry is founded on the idea of the useful, religion on that of the 
holy or divine, society on that of the agreeable, government on that of the 
just, philosophy on that of the true in itself, and art on that of the beauti- 
tulor sublime.” (P. 63.) 


Concerning each of these elements he gives us a thoughtful statement. 
“Society,” he says, “is the dispenser of reputation. It can enforce its 
own decrees by its own peculiar sanction. It rewards its favorites by con- 
ferring upon them a desirable reputation. It punishes its delinquents or 
enemies by dispensing to them the miseries of a blasted name.” (P. 65.) 

The style of Prof. Dean is always careful and lucid, and generally elo- 
quent. It exhibits much study and elaboration. Ie often rises to heights 
of true poetic beauty. His illustrations are frequently striking and beauti- 
ful. We had marked several passages of this character, but have room for 
only this one: 


“The volume containing this inspiration could not pass away. The lays 
of its divinely inspired poets have therefore come downto us. We have 
the songs of Moses, and of Deborah, and of Hannah; those of David, the 
thanksgiving of Hezekiah, the book of Job, a great part of the prophet 
Isaiah, and the Lamentations of Jeremiah. In poetry was chanted the song 
of praise and thanksgiving ; and, not unfrequently, in numbers flowed forth 
the soul of prophecy. In these works of the inspired poets are found sen- 
timents the most pure, descriptions the most sublime, and conceptions 
the most beautiful and grand, that are anywhere to be met with in any 
language. We undoubtedly fail in preserving in the translation the full 
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beauty that was contained in the original; and yet where shall we | 


more expressive figures, or more splendid imagery, or vaster conceptions 
or more truly beautiful and sublime thoughts than to Moses, and to Isaiah 
and to David? No one but an Hebrew poet ever thought of ‘making the 
clouds his chariot,’ or of describing him as ‘ walking upon the wings of the 
wind.’” (P. 628.) 


What gives us especial confidence in Prof. Dean is the evidence he ex- 


i 


hibits of a firm religious faith Ile keeps constantly in view the divine 


light of inspiration, and never allows a mania for speculation to lead him 
r I particularly, he exhibits his superiority to 


into by paths of err 


Buckle. Mooted question ich cannot be harmonized with revelation 
by the light we have, he does liscuss. Ile does not attempt to 


cide between the posing theories velopment, according to the 


winian interpretation, and of spx ‘reations—whether God acts 


in bringing new forms int istence, or constantly as the ever-anin 
l lume before us, the w 


of the progress of civ 
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st Protestants found that they had in 


lo 


steel, and one whom it would not « 
ver stand-point we choose to view 


n was undoubtedly productive of good. 
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It set to work the best Protestant minds to bring forward their tenets and 
to defend them in the ablest manner. 

In another respect the work was beneficial. Realism, mysticism, or re- 
fined sensuality, and a more daring infidelity, through the advocacy of 
such men as Kant, Strauss, Hegel, and Goethe, had gained an alarming as- 
cendency in Germany. German literature of the eighteenth century, won- 
derful as it is, rests generally upon no enduring basis of faith. It repre- 
sents a transition period in religious belief, and was, to some extent, the 
product of the volcanic upheaval of old systems. Brilliant as are the re- 
sults of that eruption, it is not desirable that the human mind should remain 
in this chaotic condition. The masses of the people demand a fixed faith ; 
that society must be governed by unalterable laws. It has been often said 
any religion is better than none, and certainly it is better for men to have 
a firm faith which teaches rectitude of conduct, although that belief contain 
errors, than to be guided by no certain rules. A belief in a higher Power 
who controls our eternal destinies, and who requires us to follow certain 
moral laws, exercises the best influence over the conduct of men. Who- 
ever assists to restore or quicken a religious belief which produces good 
social results is a public benefactor. In reawakening religious faith we 
believe Dr. Mohler to have had a great influence, not only for the benefit 
of his own church, but for all. 

Speaking of the degrees of enlightenment concerning points of faith be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, we were surprised to read the following 


in Dr. Moéhler’s preface: *‘ How much are Catholics put to shame by the 


very great activity which Protestants display in this matter.” (P. xx.) 
We had supposed the contrary to be the case among those of the two 
denominations of similar general enlightenment, but accept the doctor’s 
statement that it was not so with those he knew best. 

The Protestant and Catholic dogmas upon the various points of faith are 
stated with great clearness, and, we believe, with the intention of fairness. 
Of the general character of Catholic teachings, according to Dr. Mohler, this 


extract will give an idea: 


‘As they found the dogmas on which they enlarge, which they explain 
or illustrate, already preexisting, we must in their labors accurately dis- 
criminate between their special and peculiar opinions, and the common 
doctrines declared by the Church, and received from Christ and the Apos- 
tles. As these doctrines existed prior to those opinions, so they can exist 
after them, and can therefore be scientifically treated without them, and 
quite independently of them. This distinction between individual opinion 
and common doctrine presupposes a very strongly constituted community, 
based at once on history, on life, on tradition, and is only possible in the 
Catholic Church. But, as it is possible, so also it is necessary ; for unity in 
its essence is not identity.” (P. 7.) 


Of the Protestant system we have this opinion : 


‘** From what has been said, it follows that such a distinction as we speak 
of between dogma and opinion must be extremely difficult for Protestants. 
As their whole original system is only an individuality exalted into a gene 
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rality; as the way in which the Reformers conceived certain dogmas, and 
personally thought and lived in them, perfectly coincided, in their opinion, 
with those dogmas themselves; so their followers have inherited of them an 
irresistible propensity everywhere to identify the two things.” (P. 8.) 


It would be useless (in so brief an article) to attempt to analyze Dr. 
Mohler’s statement of the tenets of the opposing systems of which he 
treats. All the doctrines of religious belief are thoroughly stated. His 
manner is candid, and his treatment of his opponents is, we believe , intend 
ed to be charitable. There is no effort at satire, no symptom of a desire to 
have the best of the argument at all hazards. Indeed, the work can scarcely 
be said to be argumentative, butis rather, as we have before observed, his 

The dogmas treated of are principally those respecting the primi 
ve state of man and the origin of evil, original sin, justification, faith, 
od works, the sacraments, doctrine of the church, and the church in 

the next world in its connection with the church militant lis statements 
of the Catholic doctrine of purgatory and invocation of the saints, will 


perhaps be as interesting as anything we can extract for our readers 


‘* This custom, which we cannot absolutely abandon, for we are impelled 
to its exercise by all the power of faith and of love, is not only contirmed 
by the usages of the most ancient nations, but may be proved to have been 
authorized by the practice of the primitive church; and is accordingly re 
vered by uS as an apostolic tradition. But, moreover, as to the mode of 
punishment, and the place which purgat ry occupies, the church teaches 
nothing further; for she has, on this point, received no special revelations ; 
and when we use the expression, purifying fire, we employ it only inthe 
usual figurative sense. ‘ 

** The setting up of the saints by the church as patterns for religious and 
moral imitation, connected with the doctrine of their intercession in our be 
half with God, and of the corresponding invocation of their aid on our 
parts, constitutes the principle of veneration of saints, which is in the same 
way related to the supreme worship as the mutual relation existing between 
creatures is to the state of dependerce of them allon their common Creator 
and Lord. Virtuous creatures look with love and reverence on those of 
their body who were eminently endowed by God, and, in virtue of their 
love implante d within them, they wish each other all good, and lift up their 
hands in each other’s behalf unto God, who, rejoicing in the love which ema- 
nates from himself and binds his creatures together, hears their mutual 
supplications, in case they be worthy of his favor, and out of the fulness 
of his power satisfies them; and this no creature is able to acc lish 
Moreover, if we are to worship Christ, we are forced to venerate his 
saints.”’ (Pp. 344-5.) 


What we say of this book by way of commendation is in reference to its 
usefulness if rightly employed. Protestants as well as Catholics may de 


} 


lear and honest statements of their several dogmas 


rive benefit from its «¢ 
The former can at least rely upon its accuracy in respect to Catholic tenets, 
and we think they will find their own doctrines generally stated with 
fairness. ‘Those who are indifferent to dogmatic differences will find the 
volume useful for the information it conveys reg g > opposing re 


lizio Is Systems. 
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The contents of Lad) rber are eminently worthy of the chaste 


and handsome le i hich it is ; and we see no reason why Pro- 


testants, as well as (: ic hould not derive both pleasure and profit 


from its perusal. The authoress makes no high pretens 
her book. She merely informs us that it is the result of a tour through 


Egypt and Syria in search of health, 
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ard Secretary to swerve in the slightest degree from the course which 
he thinks best calculated to promote the public interest; nor does it seem 
b his equanimity or mar his good humor. In the report now 
before us he persists in maintaining those views which have given his 
system a distinctive character and a European fame, and the soundness of 
which is proved by the experience of the most enlightened nations and the 
testimony of the most eminent statesmen; but far from evincing any arro- 
rance in doing so, he adduces his arguments with the courteous diffidence 
of a subordinate officer addressing his superiors in knowledge as well as in 
rank Indeed, there are very few subordinate officers at the present day 
capable of maintaining their views so modestly ; whereas there is no more 
important position in the gift of any government, republican or monarchi- 
cal, than that of the manager of its finances ; and accordingly it is one that 
has been held, as we have shown on former occasions, by the most eminent 
statesmen. 
Our reade ave been liar for years with our views on paper 


that we fully concur with Mr. 


polit I hict 
wnt and trial, it is, that is tible and dey 
to p bli and privat interests, & positive politi 
h there can be but one justification or excuse, to wit: a tem 
g from an unexpected and pressing emergency ; and it fol 
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ible into specie. If an irre 
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ces in order that they may be prepared at 
ed obligations, why should it 
tof na ne , ey 2?” 2.) 


juestion which those in favor of paper money will find it diffi- 

ilt to answer ; and there are several other questions in the same pamphlet 
to which abuse can be much more easily applied than sound logie. After 
ig the subject at some length, Mr. McCulloch proceeds to make 

which, we doubt not, will also excite the indignation of a cer- 


of political economists : 


tary st heres to the inion so { ently expressed by hi 


i reduction of the paper circulation of the cou y until i pp iated to the specie 


tandard was the true solution o w fina problet jut as this policy was 
t l i t to 


paymet 
riormance 
before the passage 
fied in all \ 
i unerce, this 
should ho 
untry during 


vs and decisions 
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making promissory notes (fluct rin value according to the result of l 


of speculat combinations) the medium in which contracts should be dise 
this necessity » longer exists. Steps should now be taken to give st 








ise; and to this end SPECIFIC CONTRACTS T¢ 
egalized.” (Pp. 5, 6.) 


I isiness and sc 
CUTED IN COIN shoul 


No honest man who knows anything of political economy will deny this. 
The moral aspects of the case are not overlooked by the Secretary ; he 


shows that under existing circumstances we have no right to be surprised 


at the systematic frauds by which the government is deprived of so much 


of its revenu 


‘The p e are com] lled to take as m ey 2 hat is not one ind becoming 
demoralized by its constantly changing value, they are in danger of losing that 
SE7LSE of honor in their uings ith th ‘ erni ent and h each oth hich is 
necessary for the well-being of society. It is vain to expeet on the part of the 
people a faithful fulfilment of theit duties to the government as k the vert 
ment is faithless to its own obligations ; nor will those who do not hesitate to de 
fraud the public revenues long continue to be scrupulous in their private business.” 


(DP. 4.) 


There are not many public functionaries who have the manliness to utter 
such truths as these; if there were, the public morals would not be at the 


low ebb they are. But unfortunately there are those who have not a little 


influence that seem to have no particular objection to this state of things ; 
there are far too many who are very willing to be demoralized as long as it 
is made worth their while “to take as money what is not money.’”’ Be it 


remembered, that what is in reality not money, as the Secretary says, to 
the public at large, serves certain parties as well as the finest gold; and is 


y natural that this class are entirely satisfied with our 


it not perfect! 
present currency, and for the same reason, entirely </issatisfied with those 
who would set it aside ? The greatest injury that ever was inflicted on a 
country has enriched some individuals of its inhabitants ; this is true even 


of invasion and conquest; and those who are iched view the whole 





matter in a very different light from the people at large who are ruined by 
the same means 

It is worthy of remark that precisely the same class who are in favor of 
etaining our paper currency for an indefinite period, are also favor of 
sending our bonds to Europe on as large a scale as’ possible. We can not 
say, however, that there is anything strange in this; such a coincidence 


is to be expected; but one theory is as false as the other, and, if carried to 


the same extent, quite as injurious After discussing the transfer or ex 
port question at some length, and pointing out its real tendency, th 


Secretary proceeds to sum up as follows 


“These manifest truths indicate how important it is that the debt of the United 
States should be a home ebt; so that the n mey which is collected for taxes n Ly 
be paid to Opnwiuevntoloerp he way of interest. In fact, a large national debt to 
be tolerable must of necessity be ahome debt. A nation that owes heavily must have 
tts own people for creditors If it does not, the debt will be a dead ght upon us 
ry dustry, and will be gu Kely to fo t events Va rf he) pt ir. 30.2 


This accords with the experience of every nation of Europe that has had 
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a large debt to pay; but there are many whose interest it is to increase 
the number of our foreign debtors, on the same principle that there are 
many who are quite disgusted at the idea of discarding our paper currency, 
vecie payments. Itis natural enough that one class as well as 


er should object to any interference with the stock market on the 


rer of our finances, and even try to make it appear that 
| malfeasance. But this neither frighte 
ses of the whole affair in 


he disp 


rent mind. We must con 


‘ : , ay 
lent remarks on this subject: 


, in the administration of the Treasury Depart- 
much in ference with the 
t t \ has been t! 
fect knowledze of t financial « lition 
of the Treasury have, from necessity, been ¢ 
irket of New York. If the debt alter the close 
with nothir lone in relation to it bu 
lucted on a i 
he constant changes to which it has been and must 
ras ther i ar onsider le diff e between the legal and 


ness had been con 


1 of value—the Tre: y coul ive been manage 1 with entire 
e stock exchange or the gold room. Such, however, was not the 
in one half of the nation il ck bt, accordit gr to the f recgoiIng exhibits, 
mporary utions, which were to be paid in lawful m 
t nd there was in circulation a large amount of j 
their convertible valu The Secretary 
{ of they ket. nor avoid conne 
ket he had to deal He would have | j 
were to be sold to provide the means for ng the 
‘ul money, it was a matter of great importance to 
rice of bonds should not be depressed by artificial pro- 


thirty notes were to be converted into five-twenty bonds, it 


it they should sustain such relatior l her, in 1 


it conve ons would be effected bo re ¢ a discount, 


ywresented for payment in legal tends and these could only be 
I | 
| ities For three y 


ols 


stice to sav, that its successful accompl 


ire attri its ie » the judi ious action Of the Assistant 
Van Dyck 
of * stock-jobbing” 
pretending to brand the Att 
are necessary to detect an 
y all unprejudiced men who have any 
lar tribute was ever more emi 
to the efficiency and intez 


nto add that the day 
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knowledged by all, in and out of Congress, capable of judging, that our 
finances were never managed with so comprehensive a sagacity or so much 
statesmanlike ability as they have been during the last four years ; and we 
very much mistake the character of General Grant if he is not capable of 


appreciating and remembering the fact. 


The A t ¢ I s ¢ é te Dex t ( l the 
P ( 7 f . Lite and Eeelesiasti ] 
y By Joun W. Kennion. 8v New York: Fizpatrick & Hunt 
1S: 
This is one of the most curious specimens of bookmaking we have scen 
inalong time. If old Vitruvius could rise from his grave, after a sleep of 


nearly two thousand years, and read it, we fear he would say that, although 





we have very respectable architects in America in the nineteenth century, 
their works are very awkwardly described Yet there is a « lerabl 
amount of inter n formation in the ** Guid (mong an immer 
quantity of chaff there is some genuine wheat 

The title is somewhat flasl but itis by no means moreso than the gen 
ral cont I} should not have wondered at ; inde \ yuld ratl 
er ha expected it, did not th ntleman who « s himself the iuthor 
inform us that he is also the author of many ¢ work l e ** Hint 
to Tutor< ~ Death I the Hereafter “The h portanes of the Cia 
ics,” ete., et Surely, th t we, on d ering so brilliant an array, 
if we have not a Vitruvius of our own at last, we have at | t M uu 
con, a Belzoni, or a Grobert! On pro ling with our resea for 
some time, } ver, the conclusion we an it is, that iff after W 
have not even the ghost of any of those personages, our architects give 1 
structures to d that would have been worthy of the gray 
of th best f th 

We cont " fish th to be all the better pl lat this, from 
the fact that the most magnificent edifices noticed in the * Guide” ar 
tl of own patron ind friends: for we have the honor of ranking in 
that cat y the principal officers of the Park Bank, Steinway & Sons, 


ved lo ¢ ih to have ol ed all these estab] vat ts gradually 
expand themselves to their present colossal dimensions—until all p 
to a greater or less extent, a representativ: character—each confess« lly occu 
pying the highest rank in its peculiar sphere. The Park Bank was the first 
institution of the kind in which we ever had an account, and we intend it 
to be the last. We do not pretend to have ever had money enough to make 


it an object to any bank to attend to our little checks. Our deposits haye 


never been large; but the smallest was our first, made eight years ago 
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and we shall never forget the kind, courteous manner in which it was 
received by Mr. J. L. Worth, the present accomplished and esteemed cash- 
ier of the institution. He took as much pains with our bagatelle of un- 
current money as if we had deposited many thousands, although quite 
aware that it was by no means certain we could make any new deposit be- 
fore exhausting the original one. Indeed, we had grave doubts on the sub- 
ject ourselves, from the experience of the past; but if we had any tinge of 
superstition in us, we should believe that there was luck in dealing with the 
Park Bank; for, whatever may be our fortune in the future, we have never 
been without more or less money from that day to this. Numbers of our 
friends have assured us that their experience of the Park Bank has been 
equally agreeable and encouraging; and all concur in the opinion that, 
while every officer of the bank, from the highest to the lowest, is courteous 


and obliging, those who have contributed most to the great popularity and 


distinguished success of the institution are Mr. J. L. Worth and Mr. E. 
Kellogg Wright. 

It would be superfluous for us to describe, at this late day, the magnifi- 
cent white marble edifice which forms the most conspicuous and beautiful 
evidence of this success. 


Our readers at a distance have seen various de- 


scriptions of it in the newspapers, while those of New York and vicinity 
would have been sufficiently familiar with it had no description of it been 
published. Suffice it for us, therefore, to say that there is no bank building 
on this continent that approaches it in strength, capaciousness, elegance, and 
beauty. It has several excellent features that are peculiar, but the tout 
ensemble constitute a veritable model in all the essential requisites of a 
great banking-house. Its network of iron safes surpasses the similar con- 
trivances of the Bank of England at London; and we doubt whether it is 
equalled by those of the Imperial Bank of France at Paris. There is this 


important difference, however, that while the safes or vaults of the Banks 


of England and France are for the exclusive use of the bankers and their 


favorites, those of the representative bank of the Western world are as 
much within the reach of those of our citizens who have occasion for such, 
as the boxes of the general Post Office. 

As the Park Bank is our model banking-house, so is the establishment 
of Steinway & Sons our model piano-house. The superiority of the Stein- 
way pianos above all other American instruments is as generally acknow- 
ledged by all competent, unprejudiced judges, as the unrivalled sublimity 


of Niagara Falls compared to all other cataracts.* Then, where is the 


* There is only one American house that even pretends to compete with the Steinways ; 


and with what success it is done in this solitary case is best shown fby the report recently 
published of the International Jury of the last Paris Exposition, from which we subjoin a 
brief extract, only premising that since this verdict was given the Messrs. Steinway have 


made important improvements in their instruments: ‘The pianos of Messrs. Steinway & 


Sons are equally endowed with the splendid sonority of their competitor. They 


also pos- 
sess the scizing largeness and volume of tone, hitherto 


nknown, which fills the qreatest snace. 

Brilliant in the treble, singing in the middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 

with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In regard to expression, delicate shading 
/ , 


variety of accentuation, the instruments of Messrs. Steinway have over those of their A 
can compelitor an advantage which cannot be contested.”* 


meri 





~ 
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American fur-warehouse equal to that of Gunther & Sons, in richness, 
variety, and elegance? The house of Solomon & Sons surpasses that of 
any similar establishment in New York, as much as the great temple of the 
royal Solomon surpassed all other temples Another distinguished illus 
tration of industry, intelligence, and perseverance combined with rigid 
honesty and urbanity is the establishment of Devlin & Co. What disinte- 
rested person, competent to judge, has questioned the superiority of this 
house, in its own wide and useful sphere, for twenty years past? Who 


can do so at the present moment? There may be anot 


1 
} 


her dry ds house 


or two in New York more extensive than that of Lord & Taylor: but certain 
it is that there is none anywhere more honorable, none more worthy of its 
prosperity and success. A distinction equally enviable is enjoyed, in their 

} 


sph 
, ? 


dients ’ introduced into ¢/ teas, sugars, etc.? Who has found their par 


ere, by the brothers Jackson. Who has ever found “foreign ingre 


cels lighter than the figures marked on them ? 

We trust we may be excused for taking some pride in recording the suc 
cess of such patrons, and noticing the somewhat remarkable fact that there 
is now not one of them who does not transact his business in a white mar 
ble edifice of palatial dimensions and beauty What we are particularly 
proud of is, that men of this distinguished grade are our exclusive patrons, 


and always have been. We may be permitted to add that we have another 


class of patrons of whom we are, if possible, still prouder than of our met 
chant princes, namely, presidents and chancellors of colleges, universities, 
and seminaries, male and female. But altogether independently of the 


cratitude, which we readily admit we feel, to those who encourage and cheer 








us, in our labor . by their patronage, we think it should interest all espe 


cially young men—to understand what are the chief means by which 
great establishments are built up, and invested with an honorable and en 


auring 7 estige 


Artificial S , ot » Mast Ce tL, ete. Chicago: Hazlitt & Reed 


“1868. 


A pamphlet bearing this title, which happened to fall into our hands 
some days since, has interested us nota little; and, supposing that its sub 
ject might interest some of our readers still more, we have concluded to 


some idea of its content We learn from it that a new building ma 
terial, the principal elements of which are sand and gravel, has been invent 
y Mr. George A. Frear, of Chicago, and that eminent che 


ed and patented l 


mists and architects, as well as in nt editors, bear testimony to its re 
markable durability, ete. The following extract may be regarded as the 
essence of all that is yet known on the subj ct : 

‘We have subjected these stones to the severest tests of frost and heat, to deter 


miné@ their value as a building stone in resisting atmospheric influences. Various 





artificial and chemical tests have also been made, and we assure the publie that 
they are impervious to water, and exposure to the weather only tends to harden 
them. We believe this is the only substance of which a thoroughly fire-proof build 


ing can be constructed, for it is well known that ordinary limestone or brick are 
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pr inst fire So far as durability is concerned, we believe it 
will outlast native stone Who has not either seen or read of the artificial stor 
made by the old Romans three thousand ve irs avo and now so hat 1 as to absolute 


ly resi at pts to cut it with steel? And, if it has once been done, may it not 


‘r to say that, had this come to us without any guarantee of its 

, we would have taken no notice of it: but finding the name 

of Mr. Charles Holland, Secretary of the Provident Life and Investment In- 
Company, pledged to the genuineness of the new material, we know 


uspicion of wrong, and we give 


il mountain by this Report—that 
ly brought forth a ridiculous 
nds much on its style of typography 

gan impr on on those of our citizens who have money to spare 

and are a little eredulous withal, for it does much of its boasting in capital 
letters. The account it gives of its exploits has far too close a resemblance 
to that of the truant school boy who went to the forest on a shooting excur- 


» fired at a lion, but somehow or other his majesty was not 


Ilis next mark was a bear, but Bruin seemed rather 


and our young sportsman took to his heels and cried lus 
r. After about a dozen of adventures of this kind, 

« home, and, fearing the jeers of his companions, he fired at 
had formerly lost her right foot ; this time he succeeded, 


: the fowl] in triumph, and tried to palm it off as genu 


us testimony that we have been very willing to aid 


in accomplishing any part of the great results 
l. We have transferred to our pages the pith 

certain public functionaries, in the form of ex 

| rcumstances suggested. This we did 

der the lupt sion t! he charges were true, or at least that the Asso 


ion honestly believed then »so. With the same feeling we sent our 
messenger this morning to the : ry, resting that he would favor us 
with copies of any new documents he might have at hand; and what we 
have received is the Re port before us. 

We have much respect for Mr. Peter Cooper; we have no doubt that he 
means well; but the present document convinces us that he permitsehim- 
self to be used as a cat's paw by persons who have objects of their own to 
gain. More than once the Report informs us, in capital letters, that ‘* the 
Association takes no part in politics,” etc. ; yet it has nothing but censure 
or abuse for one party, and nothing but eulogy or admiration for the 
other! As to the power of the Association, we are expected to believe that 
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it is almost boundless; the State Assembly and Senate, and our metro 


politan press, are equally obedient to its will without asking any questions. 
It has only to hint its wishes; 


and (with the exception that the “cor 
rupt’? party sometimes suceeed in their diabolical antagonism to every- 
thing that is good) straightway Assembly men, senators, and ed 
hasten to carry out those wishes. 

Will it be be lieved that the two rreatest ¢« X} loits the Associati mh 
boast of are the defeat of a bil 


| that contemplated appre priating $500,000 
for the relief of the 


poor of this great and we althy metropolis and the dk 
feat of another bill that conte mpl ited to « xper d $500,000 in the « 
a building on Reservoir Square for the use of the New-York F ( 
It seems to us that this needs no comment 

Does any one acquainted with New York doubt that there are thousands 
of honest working men, with families depending on their labor, out of en 


ployment at thismoment? If any such there be, we can assure him that 


for many years there has not been so much destitution in our city 
But is it a waste of money to erect a new building for the use of tl 


York Free College? Is the building now used for that purpose half large 


students crowded into it? We answer that it 
is certainly not more than half the necessary 


enough for the number o 


size, if so much 

But it seems that only the “‘worthy poor” should be relieved P ¢ 
The unworthy poor should be allowed to starve, rather than that our taxes 
should be raised. As to the new building that some of the corrupt ones 
proposed to build in Reservoir Square, we are informed that “ the present 
building is sufficiently co od / ai — 


10.) Ifit were larger it is hard to say what conduct the professors as well 


as the students might be guilty of; but huddled together as both are now, 


in crowds, they can hardly indulge in any serious vice without being found 
out ! 

The Comptroller of New York must necessarily be corrupt, it seems 
he is fraudulent ex officio! (Vide p. 6.) We expect to see a long 


“charges” against him very soon; but we imagine 


series of 
they will end pretty 

redecessor, Brennan, whose case, curiously 
enough, is given in the Report before us, as 


Association 


much like those against his p 


one of the great « xplo ts of the 
The Sheriff, too, may expect a Letter very n, for lately he has not hung 
or dispossessed half as many as he ought! But why not send a communi 
cation to Recorder Hackett? Perhaps it is not generally known to our 
readers that the Recorder had the tem«e rity, in October last, to call on the 
Grand Jury to present the Citizens’ Association as a public nuisance 
Our Grand Jury, however, thought it as harmless as many other associations, 
and declined to proceed against it We think this was entirely right If 
we are not mistaken, the foreman was aware that there is a lady in one of 
our asylums who alternately fancies that she is Queen Victoria and the 
Empress Eugenie; and accordingly she issues despatches, bulletins, ete 
to her subjects as often as possible. 

But, as already intimated, it is only some “ sets of officials” that are dis 
tasteful to the Association. Among the happy opposite class stand those 
of the Board of Health. These, like all others fortunate enough to con- 
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ciliate our modern Ephori, are lauded to the skies. We are told, in a long 
culogy, that it 


‘has already earned not only our respect and admiration, but also the thanks of 
all of us. for keeping from our heartistones the Sootstep of death While pe stile nce 
lked through othe less blessed with proper health regulations, and gathered a 
was tl » boldly met by our Health Board, fought at our 

- ght and day, by ceaseless vigilance, and finally, 


nstead of becoming a conqueror, was conquered.” (!) 

Ah! how admirable! Let no one grumble after this at what we have to 
pay for ‘vital statistics.” Why, they would be cheap at any price. The 
yy of “the rank and file of our Fire Department,”’ on the other hand, should 


’ 


be carefully watched, for the corrupt ones want to raise it! (See pp. 8, 9.) 


Those willing to believe that a self-elected government is the best, are re- 


quested, in various forms, to send in their subscriptions without delay. We 


sive a small specimen of these modest invitations : 


ts and property-owners would sub ve liberally to the 
its efforts could be made more ve,” 
At page 48 it is further intimated that if our capitalists and merchants 
would “see it to be to their advantage’ to “ place at the disposal of the 
oe] 


Association ¢he equisite Si Is, 


etc. That isthe point. ‘ Pay here and 
not there,”’ is the motto! 

But we must close our hurried notice. We cannot do so, however, without 
asking, Would it not be cheaper, and better every way, to suppress all our 
existing machinery of government and put the supreme power into the 


, 


hands of the Citizens’ Association ¢ 
New Book of Tiro Hundred Pictures. 16mo, pp. 208 *hiladelphia: Ame- 
rican Sunday-School Union. 

Of all the books designed for the young, and combining amusement with 
instruction, which have fallen into our hands during the present season, 
this is the one which we would most confide ntly recommend. Not one of 
the two hundred pictures is given without an object; each is fully though 


} 


briefly explai ed, and made the medium of teaching a useful, moral, or re- 
ligious lesson. The alphabetical index of subjects will render the volume 
ill the more acceptable to our juvenile friends as a holiday present. 


APPENDIX. 
Inaurance Re} rts, Journals, and other Documents, Jor the quarte r ending 
December 15th, 1868. 

No witness is more reliable than time. If the old father is intelligently 
interrogated as he proceeds on his tour, he will rarely conceal the truth. 
Of this fact we will give some curious illustrations before we close. It is 
now seven years since we made some statements in these pages relative to 
a certain class of insurance companies; we ventured to allege that they 
were not pursuing an honest or honorable course ; and although we men- 
tioned no names at this time, but merely advised our readers to be watch 
ful and wary, the lowest abuse of the fish market was deemed too mild and 
gentle for us. It may be remembered that it was not deemed sufficient to 
make an onslaught on us in the insurance journals, and in placards dis- 


tributed in thousands in the railway cars; as many of the daily papers as 
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sition arainst u 
— 
Had we f { with t principle of insurance, perhaps we should 
ve dese1 but 1 have never done so. On contrary, we hav« 
sad ‘ t it = | ficent and salutary In the fir 
1 we , le on tl ib ve did not deny that there wer 





orpha b presenting t dark le of t picture, let us remark 
parent that far from opposing th it was our | tv wish that 
} h i prosy nor have we any « rent feeling now Need we say 
hat it nev injures | t underwriters to put the public on it 

t t? And those who take any interestin t 





I 
( or two ¢ t s, t yhom we reg ] ; ven year 

pul ‘ ft have fu proved their claim 

thet diet ‘ if our op | mndervot y chat the mea 


ul Cy t tt mp to W 1 we we I tana 
I 
‘ ‘ I at su il it i ‘ i I l l ‘ 
tory, t I we! nd al 
, + y ‘ , , y ‘ 4} 
In « our read to acT W l I ne vie 
} r YY ’ f y 
mem VW will he s a l { ‘ ir to u t na oi com 





overwhe ly ] ( ( 1 l sar The Lif 
; re : “ar ira 
com wer New-England M i [ 1attan, t Knicker 





ent day pr | i ] I ) tw » 7 i] La 1 the mm r¢ y ly B t W it 
that [wo ] tates may go to war, and carry on hostilit with ea 
other for years without any serious detri t to the character of eithe: 
Lo XIV. and William III. did not the | ( y the « idet ind 
esteem of the world as sover: because they fought with each other s« 
long. As long as host ire carried on, according to the laws of civilized 


but are now established on a solid basis, and vying with their older bretl 
, substantial protection to the widow, are the Continen 
tal, the National, (New-York) Security, and the Globe. The youngest of 
these is now approaching the close of its third year; it has had time 


' | 


enough to develop its character; and like its older brethren, it continues 
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unreproached and irreproachable, rapidly vindicating the appropriateness of 
tinental appellation. 

» number of Fire and Marine Companies in which we had ever much 
-onfidence is very limited; and perhaps we can show, if proof be neces- 
sary at the present day, that in this also we were pretty nearly right; but 
let the reader have a little patience, bearing in mind that no exhibition, 
however curious, can be witnessed until time and room have been allowed 
to open the doors thereof. When we used to say that not more than one 
fire company out of twenty afforded the insured real honest protection, 
many thought, and not a few said, that at best we were grossly mistaken ; 
but now the fact is but too well known; the favorite organs of the very 
class who cheat most are forced to admit it, as we shall take occasion to 
show before we close. With one exception, the Fire and Marine companies 
that we resented five, six, or seven years ago, as faithful to their trust, 


ognized as so to-day. The one exception was the Colum 


ine: and the failure of that was the result ofa series of misfortunes 


than of any evil intentions or malfeasance on the part of the original 

We need only mention the remainder to secure the concurrence 

know them as to their fidelity and trustworthiness. The Mer 

ial, (Marine,) of Wall street, we have invariably placed in the first 

10 time were we ignorant of the fact that there were one or two 

mpanies that had more money, or that at least made a larger 

‘assets; but we always knew that it is not those who boast 

and that it is not those who have most money, real or 

rinary, that are most willing to pay even those claims the justness of which 
they cannot deny Nor need we ask any better proof of the correctness 
of this than the history of the Mercantile Mutual for the last seven years,* 
taken in connection with that of one or two other marine companies, that 
once assumed to dictate to all others, but are now we know not in how 
precarious and degraded a plight. Upon the other hand, we can give an 
instance of one of the wealthiest fire companies in the world, being at the 
same time one of the most scrupulously exact and courteous in its dealings ; 
which shows that it is not the money that makes certain underwriters 
pompous and arrogant, but the coarseness and vulgarity of their nature. 
, \lel fire company to which we allude is certainly not the Home, 
inental, but a very different institution, namely, the A2tna Fire, 
of Hartford; and next to this we rank the Security Fire and Inland, with 
whose high character our readers are familiar; then come the Washington 
Fire, the Hope, ete. The two last-mentioned do not pretend to do business 
on a very large scale; but what they do pretend they faithfully and 
promptly perform. Now, need we say there is not one of these com 


* Owing to the usual defect in our memory, in regard to proper names, we have omitted 
for months to note a change which has taken place in the management of the Mercantile 
Mutual. At the beginning of the year Mr. Charles Newcomb retired from the vice-presi 
dency of the company—a position which he had filled most efficiently and satisfactorily for 
many years. There was no chasm, however. Mr. Newcomb’s place was taken by Mr. 
Archibald G. Montgomery, Jr., a gentleman young in years but old in experience in the 
marine branch of insurance, having been connected with the Mercantile Mutual since 

was first established, and been in turn the favorite pupil of its two successive, 
honored presidents. Our readers are aware that better tuition no underwriter could 
have had. It is true that the best teachers can only do their part; the general result must 
depend mainly on the pupil. As to what might have been expected from the natural dispo- 
sition of the present vice-president, all we have learned is, that he is a descendant of General 
Richard Montgomery, who fell at Quebec, fighting for American independence, and in regard 
to whom the revolutionary Congress testified ‘their grateful remembrance, profound re- 
spect, and high veneration.” 
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Just so. No insurance swindlers or impostors in New-York at all; all 


that class come from the rural ricts Let everybody be good enough to 











remember that there is no “complete delusion” or * flagitious cheat” 
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among our metropolitan companies! We look about a little to see how it 
is that New York has become so pure in that respect of late, and we find 
two of our companies spread over as many of the large quarto-pages of our 
insurance oracle. The * Ilome Fire and Inland ” covers the whole face, 
or first page, except about an inch and a half at the top, occupied by the 
title of the organ, and the “ International Marine and Fire” fills half the 
last page and half the preceding one. Under such circumstances New- 
York companies should, of cour 


of , be like Cxesar’s wife ; all ladies of doubt- 
ful virtue come from the country! Be this as it may, we ask, are the most 
serious charges we have ever made against a certain class of insurance 


companies fully corroborated, or are they not / 
Now we have to say a brief word about the so-called Chamber of Life In- 


surance. We wish we could devotea whole article to it for the amuse 
ment of our readers. Acits third annual meeting the Chamber, as first 
constituted, ended as it began its existence, in a cloud of froth. To this we 
can add, without fear of contradiction, and without making any claim to 
the prophetic gift, that it has ended precisely as we predicted three years 
ago. We need hardly i 


7 inform our readers that Mr. Bx nj imin J. stevens, 
of the New-England Mutual Life, elected as its first president, has never 
once presided—never attended one of its meetings ; that sort of work he left 
to Mr. N. D. Morgan and the worthy officers who have aided him so well in 
making a laughing stock of the whole party. However, we are not without 
a Chamber; / est c; leroi! Morgan is dethroned, but we 
have Batterson in his place. Need we say that Europe and America, and 
Africa, too, might have been searched in vain for a more worthy succes- 
sor? Let everybody thank Guy Phelps for this. In future the worthy doc- 
tor’s claim to a niche in_a certain gallery will not rest exclusively on his 
tomato pills and his insurance wooden nutmegs 

It is true that three intelligent, shrewd underwriters, whose integrity 


be impugned, have sometimes attended the meetings of the Cham 


ber, namely, Mr. Edward A. Jones of the National Life, Mr. Samuel I. 
White of the Charter Oak Life, and Mr 


cannot 


Pliny Freeman of the Globe Mu- 
tual Life: but it should be remembered that each of those gentlemen is 
very fond of a joke. It amused them to attend; and by putting ina word 
here and there they helped to amuse the public, by encouraging Morgan, 
Eadie, Bucklin, Batterson, ete., to make foolish speeches. 

oflicers were to be appointed, on the 19th of November last 
clined in turn to be nominated. 


But when new 
; the three de- 
Prof. Wright was declared Actuary-in- 
Chief; but that gentleman regarded his election as a doubtful honor at 
best. But with Batterson as president, Eadie as vice-president, Cole, of 
the Brooklyn Life, as secretary, and another member of the Morgan family 
(nominated by President Morgan, and “ recommended from a respectable 
source’) as treasurer, everybody must be satisfied that the ‘ Chamber” 
will prove fully worthy of its name! 

We never see an elaborate eulogy in an insurance paper but we think 
there is something wrong: that the * assets” 


] 


are in a deranged state; that 
“contested 


claims” have attracted too much attention, ete. And most peo- 
le who think regard the matter in the same light. There are several of 
I 

these suspicious rl f 


iapsodies in the insurance journals before us, some of 
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them extending to three columns \s this is the size prescribed in the 
most desperate cases, we feel rather sorry. However, we will say nothing 


until the holidays are over; then, perhaps, the patients would be ** smart” 





and not need our peculiar mode of treatment. In the mean time, we 
would respectfully remind them of the fable of the Lion and the Donkey. 
Young Master Leo took a great fancy for the company of a herd of donkeys 
that pastured some distance from the residence of his royal father; on his 
return he began to show his accomplishments, by braying at an immense 
rate, until the king of brutes nearly knocked the life out of him with a 
blow of his paw. 

As to the existing controversy relative to the respective merits of the 
mutual and ‘mixed’ life companies, we have nothing to do with it 
Good, bad, and indifferent men belong to each, and, perhaps, nearly in the 
same proportion: and it is by the conduct and character of the men we 
judge, not by their rules or theories. Let us be only sure that the man is 


honest and trustworthy, and we do not care a wooden nutmeg, 


or a tomato 
pill, whether he be a ** mutual” man or a ** mixed” man, 

It is certainly as agreeable to us to notice vindications as accusations, or 
recriminations : indeed, much more agreeable, when we know that the 
former are hone tly received, That this is true of the vindications of the 
Knickerbocker Life, of this city, and of the -Etna Life, of Hartford, mos, 


of our readers are aware ; for there are not two more honorable companies 


in the United States Both, it seems, have been libelled ; but those who 
do rieht have nothing to fear in the long run; in nine cases out of ten truth 
and justice will prevail. The following manly statement from General 
Maury, of Virginia, speaks for itself, and we are sure that Mr. Lyman is 


generous enough to accept it as sullicient satisfaction for the unfounded 


statements made against his company. 


After considera and investigation, Tam eonvineed that my disparagement 
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Knickerd or any other designated compat Danwey H. Macey.’ 


The vindication of the .Etna comes from the New Dominion of Canada ; 
this, also, tells its own story 
ErNa ‘ Ix Nf Co.—ASs ar ea d watoryv to t ompany have at 
various times apy 1 in these colu \ 1 were written w t a full know 
ledge of allt f : cussed, and would not ha been ib ied id we pos 
sessed the ita now wit ur reach, we fe t due to that pany, and our own 
‘ t <3, t ite that iware of any t he stand 
4 : ( I il Ins ( mv, W it | ) would have 
eau to tm AD \ WV /eN nber 27 i 
This is a much wiser course for those who make accusations without 


thought or knowledge, than to await the decision of a court. Alluding to 


legal affairs reminds us of a somewhat curious suit recently brought before 
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the Supreme Court of Chicago Two parties claim $10,000, the amount of 
from the Manhattan Life Insurance Company. One of the litigants 

use the company to be appointed trustee; but the latter having 


th to do besides watching for months, or perhaps for years, to see 


} 


ed to the money, pays the whole amount into court at once, so 
i decision is made the successful claimant may receive it 
further trouble. Conduct so exemplary as this needs no 

ll be gl arn that the seventh distribution 

Mutual Life will commence in 

lary next. Ilad not the termination of the company’s fiscal year been 
ntlv changed from the : of November to the 5lst of Decemb« r, we 
ld have had the annual rey f Mr. Stevens before this; and we never 
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INSURED HAVE THE WIDEST LIBERTY TO TRAVEL 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Policies issued to December 10, 1868, , } 10,860 
£30,462. 700 
Income, ear bi 2,510,049 
Dividend Declared, 40 percent. 


Amount Insured... 
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PROVIDENT 
Life Insurance and Investment Company, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, ‘ , ‘ . : $1,000,000 
Office, MASONIC TEMPLE, DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
LIFE INSURANCE AND INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 
IRA Y. MUNN, eOrSEReeeRusnaseveceseraradsunons PRESIDENT. 
H. E. SARGENT, os sassveses ... VICE-PRESIDENT. 
C. HOLLAND, SECRETARY. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEORGE F. HARDING, F. H. WINSTON, WILLIAM H. RAND 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Commission Merchant. 
Geo. F. Hanvina, .. Attorney at Law 
H. E. S cit l Superiutendent Michigan Central Railroad. 
r. H.W , Attorney at Law. 
MATTH! I Capitalist. 
r, B. Bua ; Pr lent Chi mid St. Louis Railroad Company. 
( HoLLa® . -..+ Decretary 
Wiitiam H. Kann Chicago Tribune Company. 
SaMUE Ha Firr tf Hale & Ayer, Iron Merchants. 
Wm. H. Fenny Act D tor Chica und Northwestern Railroad Company. 
DANIEL 1 \ N ( n M hant and Superintendent City Railway Company 
Joun T. Linpsay, .. Attorney at Law, Peoria. 


PUBLIC SALE OF 


Condemned Ordnance and Ordnance Stores. 


A large amount of condemned ordnance and ordnance stores will 
be offered for sale at public auction, at Frankfort Arsenal, Philadel- 
phia, on MONDAY, the 21st day of December, 1868, at 10 and a half 
o'clock, A. M. The following list comprises some of the principal 
articles to be sold, viz.: 

19 iron-brass guns, various calibres. 
1,419,000 p minds of shot, shell, &e. 
8.411 muskets, carbines, rifles, &c., various models. 

90.000 ls of gunpowder. 


poun 
sL.775 lots of infa itry accoutrements 
"4: 7 
lot 


31,77 
vet sof cavalry accoutrements 
427 saddles 
71 »>¢ irb bri lk 
105 watering bridl 
122 | ! 
ie ) wish complete lists of the stores to be sold can obtain 
them | iphieation to the Chief of Ordnance, at Washington, D.C.; 
f Brevet-¢ 1. « ( s. A P hasit Officer, corner of Hous- 
ton andi ¢ N : ( r by direct application to this 


Ss. V. BERRIET, 
bb vet Li tenant-Colonel U. S. A., Commanding 


PRANKFORT AnseNAL, BripesprrnG, Penn., Nov. 14, 1868, 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
Life Insurance Company, 


NEWARK, N. J. 





a 
ASSETS OVER 815,000,000. 

Paid claims by death in 1867..........-...+++0+s nie -+--+- $825,419 
Paid Dividends in 1867... 644,891 
Paid on lives of deceased members since organiZation..... . 5,970,844 
Paid dividends to members. as above, over. i ‘“ ....» 6,000,000 
Total Receipts in 1867 ‘ : ; omg wold 4,939,892 
No. of Policies in force Jan’y 1, 1868, 29,362, 

| eee — 104,516,845 


This Company continues to issue all the various kinds of Policies at the lowest 
Rates consistent with security. 


a ne 
DIRECTORS. 
LEWIs. C. GROVER, A. S. SNELLING, Joun R. WEEKS Jostan O Low, 
Hexry McFarwanp, RANDALL H. GREEN, NEHEMIAH PERRY J pu A. HALSEY, 
CHARLES (. MACKNET, Il. H. FrorerncouamM, Epwarp A. STONNG, Bens. C. MILLER 


New York Office, No. 137 BROADWAY. 
SAMUEL H. LLOYD, Agent. 


Hours for Medical Examinations at t flice, daily from 11 A.M. till ha 


JOHN MADDEN, 
948 BROADWAY, 


Bet. 22d and 23d Streets, 


2PM 


Manufacturer of Fine Harness, Saddles, Trunks, 


And every article in the trade, of Supe rior Material and Work- 


manship. 


Ladies or Gentlemen favoring him with their patronage will re- 
ceive fair dealing and make a saving of at least 20 per cent. below any 
other Broadway store. 


Keeps constantly on hand an assortment of 
WHIPS, BLANKETS, BRUSHES, SPONGES, 


And all requisites for Stable use, 
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KNICKERBOCKER 


LLP Re INSULAR Gch, 
ERASTUS LYMAN, President. . fs 


|) 


FIOME. DISTRICT, 
COMPRISING THE 


STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, RHODE 
ISLAND and CONNECTICUT. 


ee ) nee 


H. LASSING, Sup’t of Agencies, 


No. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 








Fire Insurance Company, 
§2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CASH CAPITAL... . $150,000 
NET SURPLUS, March 1, 1868 53,392 . 
JAMES E. MOORE, JACOB REESE, 


SECRETARY PRESIDENT. 
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[ENGLAND.) 
BATH HOTEL, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


PARLORS 
Have the cheerful view of Piccadilly, 
BEDROOMS 


Overlook the Green Park. 


Benauswrek Hofel, 
JERMYN ST.. ST. JAMES 


Underentirely New Management. 


Large and Small Suits of Apartments and 
Comfortable Bedrooms. 


The above Hotels, situated in the centre of the West End, 
are replete with every convenience, and conducted with the 
comforts of home. Families and gentlemen boarded on mod- 
erate terms. 


Messsrs. BINGLEY & CO., 


Proprietors. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
TO 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Bee The following lis 
have attracted attention. 


Contributors. 
ALDER, Dr. G. J.. New York 
BOYLE, HON. LAWRENCE, New Y 


BURTON, E. L., M, D., LL. D., New York 


BRISTOW, DR. HENRY G., St. Louis, Mo 
CHEEVER, HENRY R., Boston, Mass 
DENNISON, PROF. HENRY, Glasgow, 8 
GALBRAITH, REV. H 
HENZEL, PROF. CARL B. Philadelphia 
HILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston, Mass 
HOLLAND, REV. HENRY L., New York 
HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA, Portland, 
HOWARD, EDWARD D., M. D., N 
KREGER, A. E., St. Louis, Mo 
LIEBER, PROF. JAMES T I 
LLOYD, PROF. MAX G., Bost 
MACKENZIE, DR. R. SHELTON, 
McKABE, J. B., LL. D., Philadely 
MILLS, REV. HENRY, LL. D., I 
McLENAHAN, JOHN, New York 

Past and I nt 
MEZZROCCHIL, FE. ¢ 
MORSE, JOHN T., B 

l 1 and t) ( 
MUSEN, REV. WILLIAM 1 
PERHAULT, PROF. EUGENI 
POWERS, REV. JAMES T., ¢ 
PRENDERGAST, THOMAS D 
RYAN, PROF. D 

I 
SFARLI 


SEARS 
Fe 
M 
M 


Pilonesie, Aatbaattelis 

Cwsar, Newton and his Dis« 
STUART, PROF. JAMES C., 
WOODRUFF, J. B., Nashville, Ter 
WENTWORTH, REV. E. L., Tor 


LE POER, Dublin, 


t includes only those whose contributions 


Titles of Articles. 


William Von Humboldt as a Comparative Philologist. 


The Canadas, their Position and Destiny. 
ery and the Quacked. 
Yellow Fever, Xc. 

Modern Italian Literature. 
Works of Charles Dickens. 
Mexican Antiquities. 

Wilis and Will Making. 
William Pitt and his Times. 
Our National Defences. 

's Philosophy 

of Politicians vs. Statesmen. 
..Chatterton and his Works. 
, &c., in Natural History. 
lizebeth Barrett Browning 


of History. 


Lord Palmerston 


rency. 


nistry. 
ish Poetry. 
nt, and Tact. 
ind Present 


» a red 


Ariosto 
ind his Dis eries, So 


and his W 


rates and his 
8, Napoleon III's Julius 
siences among Ancients and Moderns. 
....+. The Civilizing Forces 

The Works of Miss Evans 
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CORPORATION NOTICE. 


PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given to the owner or owners, 
occupnnt or occupants of all houses and lots, improved or wnim- 


proved lands, affected thereby, that the following assessments 


’ 


have been compl ted and are lodged in the Oftice of the Board of 


Assessors for examination by all persons interested, viz. : 
Ist. For laying crosswalks across James-street from 
sixty-one to sixty-two. 
2d. Fon laying crosswalks from the 


/ 


4] 
fth-stres 


Forty-sixt] 

The ] 
hous« Ss and 
situated on 

Ist. Both 

2d. Both sidk 
half-way to Avenue A; also, the 
Fifth street to a point distant half 
3d. Both sides of Vifty-s venth stres 


Avenue A, to the extent of half the 
avenue. 


¢ 


4th. The west side of Sixth avenue, from Forty-« 
to Fifty-ninth street. 

All persons whose interests are affected by 
assessments, and who are opposed to the same, or 
are requested to present their objections 
Hunt, Chairman of the Board of Assessors 


Chamber street, basement New Court Hou 
from the date of this notice. 
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JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 


British and American Embassies, 


Hank aul Exchange Office, 


WINE MERCHANTS. 
10 Rue Castiglione, PARIS, 


SUCCESSOR TO HIS FATHER—ESTABLBLILED THTRTY YEARS, 


Messrs. JOHN ARTHUR & CO. beg to call the attention of the Nobility 
and Gentry visiting Paris and the Continent, to the advantages offered by the 


following branches of their P@tablishment: 
BANK AND EXCHANGE. 


Checks on the various Banks of Great Britain cashed on presentation, at 
the highest premium, thus avoiding the inconvenience of carrying Circular 
and other Notes, the usual Bankers’ Commission not being charged. Accounts 
Current allowed and interest granted on Deposits. Letters of Credit given for 
Ind Chit and the Continent. Sales and purchases of public securities 
effected 

HOUSE AND ESTATE AGENCY. 

Furnished and Unfurnished Houses, and apartments of every deseription 
procured in Paris, its Environs, or any part of France, without any expense 
to the Tenant Estates Bought and Sold, Tempor or other accommoda- 
cured in the best Hotels by advising the 


COMMISSION AGIINCY. 


ription of Merchandise, Furniture, Works of Art, Bronzes, &e., 
trade price, thus saving the buyer from 20 to 30 per cent. 


tlons 


FOREIGN AND FRENCH WINES. 


ck of JOHN ARTHUR & CO., formed during the last 
m to supply Wines of the finest quality on the most 

in Cask or Bottle forwarded to all parts. Goods 
Parcels sent daily from Paris to London for three 

sand parcels may be addressed to the care of the 

No expenses incurred for agency. All information 


JOHN ARTHUR & CO.,, 
ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS. 
RUE CASTIGLIONE. 
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SALE OF 


Condemned Ordnance and Ordnance Stores. 


Will be sold at public auction at Fort Monroe Arsenal, Old Point 
Comfort, Va., on MONDAY, the 2th davy of December, 1868, at 10 
o'clock, A. M., a large quantity of Stores, consisting 1n part ol the fol 
lowing articles, viz. 

219 field, sir and sea-co cannon, howitzers and mortars, ¢ 
iron (217) and bronze 

67 wrought iron gun carriages an ist iron mortar beds. 

Large quantity of implements and equipment 

13,249 shot, shell, spherie: e, stands of grape and « 
smooth bore and ritled 

36 foreign model arms 0 

10 Burnside’s carbine 

189 rifled musket 

348 foot artillery sv 

735 Springtic ld vith 

97 rifles, assorted 

13 sportin rifles and 

66 light artillery sabres 

272 N.C. O 

Infantry 
ages, 
Artillery and « 
27,678 cartrid 
Rope and e 
Blacksmitl 
I} 


BAY LOT, 


et Col. U. S. A., C 

















To Centributors. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXXV. 
DECEMBER, 1868. 
].—INrerNAL Divinities, ANCTENT AND MopEnn. 
L}.—Karny Curisrran Lrrerarcrni 
11i.—Tue Sorrows or Burns. 
LV.—Tur PuexomMena or Sounp. 
V.—ORANGEISM IN TReELAND: Irs Hisrory AND CHARACTER. 
VI.—GeorGge WinwiaM Frepertck Hecen. 
VIL—Tur Minacunrors ELEMeNr In our PERIODICALS. 


VITI.—Ancienr Erneta. 


IX NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
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